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In Memoriam 
Professor F. E. Mayer, D. D., 1892 —1954 


HE managing editor of the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 

MONTHLY has been taken to the home above where there 

is rest for God’s children and editorial drudgery is unknown. 
Exigencies of space will not permit that we insert more than a 
few biographical data; for fuller accounts the readers are referred 
to the biweekly popular papers of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, the Lutheraner and the Lutheran Witness. 

Frederick Emanuel Mayer, the son of the Rev. Emanuel Mayer, 
D. D., and his wife Marie, née Pfotenhauer, was born Nov. 5, 1892, 
at New Wells, Mo. His preparatory school was Concordia Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. He was graduated from Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo., in 1915. After serving as pastor in Sherrard 
and Kewanee, IIl., he was a member, from 1926 to 1937, of the 
faculty of Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill., the school which 
later conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
In 1937 he became professor of systematic theology in Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., which position he held till his death on 
July 20 of this year. He is survived by his widow, Martha, née 
Luehrmann, and by three sons and two daughters, by his aged 
mother, and by many other relatives. His connection with the 
CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY as assistant and afterwards 
as managing editor extended from 1940 to the day when he joined 
the saints in glory. 

In surveying his life, one must not neglect to notice how his 
early environment could help to awaken in him interest in, and 
admiration and love for, the Lutheran Church and its teachings. 
His father was universally recognized as an eminent Lutheran 
theologian and churchman, and his uncle was the sainted Dr. F. 
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Pfotenhauer, from 1911 to 1935 the President of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, a man who will always be gratefully 
remembered as a noble and wise leader of a rapidly developing 
organization. Frankenmuth, Mich., where he grew up, had ever 
since its founding in 1845 been a center of healthy, joyous, con- 
fident Lutheranism and naturally was rich in fascinating historical 
associations — all of which could not fail to impress and influence 
a wide-awake, imaginative boy and aid, under God’s guidance, in 
creating a lifelong warm loyalty to the Church of the Reformation. 

The training which he received in the preparatory school and in 
the seminary was of the kind which alas! nowadays in many quar- 
ters is branded as hopelessly outmoded. It stressed the study of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew as tools which a theologian, if at all 
possivle, should be acquainted with and able to handle. The 
charge, which not infrequently is launched, that such a system is 
bound to produce narrow specialists who are more interested in 
deliberative subjunctives, potential optatives, and peculiarities of 
the Hebrew Hithpa‘el than in the eternal verities and in real life 
is brilliantly refuted by the case of our deceased colleague, who 


was truly catholic in his outlook, deeply concerned about every 
problem confronting the nation and the Church, keeping the win- 
dows of his mind open in all directions for new and worthwhile 
information, and giving special attention to all theological, phil- 
osophical, and sociological movements of our time. 


In fact, it was not exegesis with its natural emphasis on linguistic 
matters that became his chosen field, but systematic theology, and 
this again in its various branches of dogmatics proper, history of 
doctrine, the Confessional Writings of the Church, and comparative 
symbolics. For the position of teacher and investigator in this area 
he was remarkably gifted. He possessed a keen, analytical mind 
which could quickly separate the wheat from the chaff, discerning 
between truth and error and between essentials and nonessentials. 
His lively interest, mentioned a moment ago, in everything that 
took place on the religious stage made him study with genuine 
ardor the phenomena that engage the thinking of seriously minded 
theologians today, such as Barthianism, Neo-Orthodoxy, the Lun- 
densian theology, and the Ecumenical Movement. As he immersed 
himself in the pertinent literature, his aim was not simply neg- 
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ative, that is, the desire to discover what was anti-Scriptural and 
absurd in the systems under consideration and to pillory it with 
becoming indignation, but to find the objective truth about them 
and to hail with joy those features in which they set forth divine, 
Biblical teaching. 

His own theology, as was to be expected, was simply that of 
the Lutheran Church, well characterized by the terms sola Scrip- 
tura, Sola gratia, and sola fide. It was in the true sense of the word 
Scriptural theology that he taught, untrammeled by a false tradi- 
tionalism on the one hand and by rationalism and emotionalism 
on the other. But while he endeavored to be faithful to the Scrip- 
tures in all his teaching, his theology, as his writings abundantly 
show, consisted not in the mere exhaustive enumeration of all the 
doctrines which are found in the Bible. For him these doctrines 
had a vital center which illuminated them all and made them 
a grand unity — Christ, the divine Savior; and so he passionately 
strove to make his teaching and his preaching Christ-centered. 
It would be a pleasant and profitable occupation for anybody to 
go through his writings and mark the passages in which this 
special characteristic of his teaching becomes apparent. 

For this reason, too, his theology was what the fathers said 
theology should be, a habitus practicus, a personal matter, some- 
thing experienced and lived. Theology was his profession, it is 
true, but it was more than a profession; it was a means for him 
of finding true happiness for himself and others, of remaining in 
touch with his God and Savior. What he wrote about Law and 
Gospel, sin and grace, was good Lutheran dogmatics; but it was 
likewise the faith by which he lived. 

In addition to other virtues, Dr. Mayer possessed a quality which 
unfortunately is somewhat rare, genuine industry coupled with a 
ready willingness to share his thoughts, convictions, and discoveries 
with others. Early in his career he began to ply the pen, and he 
did it in an able way. In the course of time many articles of his 
appeared in this journal; our readers will be glad to see a list of 
the main ones: Artikel X der Variata (1931); Entire Sanctifica- 
tion (1932); Ist die Variata synergistisch und majoristisch? 
(1935); Romanism, Calvinism, and Lutheranism on the Authority 
of Scripture (1937); The Means of Grace (1939); The Roman 
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Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper (1939); Modern Humanism 
(1941); Ritschl’s Theology (1944); The Rise of Liberal The- 
ology in Congregationalism (1944); Liberal Theology and the 
Reformed Church (1944); Dispensationalism Examined and 
Found Wanting (1946); Foreword (1950); De Ministerio Eccle- 
stastico, Augustana V (1950); The Dogma of Mary’s Assumption, 
a Symptom of Antichristian Theology (1950); The Principium 
Cognoscendi of Roman Catholic Theology (1951); Human Will 
in Bondage and Freedom, a Study in Luther’s Distinction of Law 
and Gospel (1951); The New Testament Concept of Fellowship 
(1952); The World Council of Churches, a Theological Ap- 
praisal—in Conjunction with Richard Z. Meyer (1953); The 
Formal and Material Principles of Lutheran Theology (1953); 
The Proper Distinction between Law and Gospel and the Ter- 
minology Visible and Invisible Church (1954); Theological Issues 
at Evanston (1954). 

While he was still in Springfield, an English up-to-date edition 
of a useful German work on symbolics by the sainted Prof. M. 
Guenther was greatly needed, and Prof. Mayer collaborated with 
Professors Th. Engelder, Th. Graebner, and the undersigned to 
produce such a work, which was given the title Popular Symbolic: 
(Concordia Publishing House, 1934). When a new edition of 
this book was called for, the project was committed to the able 
hands of Prof. Mayer, and he produced an altogether new work, 
which appeared a few months ago under the title The Religious 
Bodies of America (Concordia Publishing House). It is his mag- 
num opus and has been greeted far and wide as a magnificent con- 
tribution to our theological literature. He stated to the under- 
signed several weeks before his death that his aim had been to 
set forth impartially, objectively, on the basis of authoritative 
declarations and documents what the various religious bodies of 
our country teach on the chief topics of our Christian faith. With- 
out making concessions to error the work is written in an evan- 
gelical spirit and bears testimony both to the vast learning of the 
author and to his love of the wma sancta, a subject which always 
made his heart expand. It is very evident that in his approach 
to controversial matters he patterned more after Johann Gerhard, 
the prince of Lutheran dogmaticians, as Dr. Walther was fond 
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of calling him, than after Abraham Calov, the militant defender 
of orthodoxy, although he would have been the first one to admit 
that both types are needed. Various smaller publications (Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, American Churches and Sects, American Denomina- 
tionalism) show to what extent comparative symbolics had become 
for him a field of major interest. 

What is worthy of special mention is that his splendid book on 
the religious bodies of America was largely written when he 
had become a part-invalid on account of a malady that began its 
attacks on him in 1949. At times the suffering caused him was 
so severe that all work had to cease. But the minute that the pain 
abated he again was active, writing, dictating, and sifting the 
abundant source material he had gathered. What a grand bequest 
to the Church he loved this book constitutes! 

Another project, which, as far as his own assignment is con- 
cerned, was completed, is the retranslation of the Symbolical Books 
of the Lutheran Church provided with the required notes — an 
undertaking in which he was associated with other scholars. Other 
literary labors included editorship of the Concordia Pulpit in 1941 
and 1942, several synodical essays, an article in Christendom, 
1947 (The wna sancta in Luther’s Theology), papers and lectures 
before conferences and other gatherings, membership on the ed- 
itorial committee of the Lutheraner (1940—1952), and editorship 
of the European edition of the Lutheraner (1947—1948). 

A prominent chapter in the life of the sainted professor has to 
do with his work as a churchman, that is, as leader in the affairs 
of our church body. Not only was he for years a member of 
Synod’s Commission of Higher Education (1932—1938), but 
also chairman of the synodical Board for Parish Education (1940 
to 1944), besides filling other committee assignments. His serv- 
ices in this area became particularly valuable when after World 
War II, in 1946, conferences were held by Lutheran theologians 
of Europe and representatives of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, at Bad Boll, Germany. Three times (1946, 1947, 1948) 
he was one of the spokesmen of our church body in these dis- 
cussions, which he himself ably described in the brochure The 
Story of Bad Boll, 1948. His genial, friendly personality was an 
important asset in these conferences. With pleasure the under- 
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signed recalls the role Dr. Mayer played at the Lutheran World 
Convention at Lund in 1947, where he and several other Mis- 
sourians were present as observers. When, in the section which 
considered doctrinal matters, speeches delivered in English were 
not readily understood by some of the German delegates and these 
men expressed the wish that he translate such speeches, he con- 
sented and graciously and skilfully acted as interpreter. In his 
contacts abroad he loyally stated and defended the position of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, which both here and 
abroad altogether too often is misunderstood, caricatured, and 
maligned. 

Those who knew Dr. Mayer will agree that as a teacher and 
lecturer he was interesting, lively, forceful. His former students 
as well as his colleagues will treasure the memory of the unfailing 
kindness with which he was willing to listen to requests for help 
and counsel. As a companion he was pleasant and entertaining, 
as husband and father tender and deeply affectionate. The patience 
and fortitude with which he bore his long and painful illness 
(cancer of the spine); the occasions when, after he had, as it 
were, been snatched from the doors of death, he would say to his 
friends, “Behold the power of Christian prayer!”; the beautiful 
witness of love of the Savior and ardent desire to serve his students 
which insisted on his being brought to the classroom in a wheel 
chair in order that he might expound divine truth; his very ap- 
pearance preaching an eloquent sermon —all this could easily 
form the subject of an edifying chapter which would end with 
words of praise and thanksgiving to God for this precious gift 
granted our beloved Church. 

“And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth. Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, and their works do 


follow them.” Rev. 14:13. oe 





Saint Boniface 


By L. W. Spitz 


WELVE centuries have passed since St. Boniface on June 5, 

754, died as a martyr on the banks of the Borne at Dokkum, 

in Friesland. Much is being made of the anniversary of his 
death. Roman Catholics have organized pilgrimages both to Dok- 
kum, the place of his death, and to Fulda, where his body now 
rests. Protestants, too, have honored his memory with special 
services. Many thousands of both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Christians have thus paid their respects to a great man of God and 
to their common Christian heritage. 

An extensive literature has appeared on the life and work of 
Boniface, beginning with a biography by Willibald, a presbyter of 
Mainz, which was written within ten years of the Saint’s death. 
The chief sources from which our knowledge is drawn are, how- 
ever, his own writings, particularly his letters, with the letters 
addressed to him which have been preserved with his own. The 
interpretation of his work has varied with the respective ecclesias- 
tical interest of the writers. Since the sixteenth century Roman 
Catholics have been referring to him as “the Apostle of the Ger- 
mans,” a title now also adopted by many Protestant writers. In the 
days of the Kulturkampf he was often blamed for having imposed 
the Papacy on a free Christian Church in Germany. More recently 
National Socialists distorted the picture of Boniface in another way, 
regretting the fact that Germany was ever Christianized. 

The mere enumeration of the facts and dates of the Saint’s life 
fill two long columns of small print. The most uncertain thing 
about his life is the year of his birth. August Werner, author of 
Bonifacius ... und die Romanisierung von Mitteleuropa, who also 
wrote the article on Boniface in the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, puts the date between 675 and 683. 
G. F. Browne, in Boniface of Crediton and His Companions, nar- 
rows it down to 679 and 680. Heinrich Steitz, in an article in Weg 
und Wabrheit, Evangelisches Kirchenblatt fiir Hessen-Nassau und 
Frankfurt a. M., May 30, 1954, states that the date is somewhere 
between 672 and 675. The date of his death has not varied to the 
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same extent, though some older accounts mention the year 755. 
All seem to agree on June 5 as the day of his death. 


The following facts and dates of his life are significant: Born 
at Crediton, Devonshire, the son of a wealthy Englishman of 
Wessex, he was given the name Winfrid, or Wynfrith. At the 
age of seven he began his schooling at the monastery of Adescan- 
castre and at fourteen continued at Nutshalling or Nursling, near 
Winchester. Here he won distinction for learning and practical 
wisdom and was soon put in charge of the training of the younger 
novitiates. His father frowned on the son’s predilection for the 
monastic life and hoped that he would soon tire of the monastery; 
but disregarding prospects at home for a brilliant secular career, 
he devoted his life to missions. Later he explained his urge to do 
mission work as timor Christi et amor peregrinationis, the fear of 
Christ and love of wandering — indeed, two good reasons! 


In the year 710, about at the age of thirty, he was ordained as 
presbyter. Six years later he joined the Northumbrian Willibrord 
in his missionary work in Friesland. After a short return to Eng- 


land — his first experience as a missionary had been very disappoint- 
ing to him —he left his homeland for good in 718. He went direct 
to Rome, where in 719 he received a commission from Pope 
Gregory II to preach the Gospel east of the Rhine. Before execut- 
ing that commission, he worked with Willibrord in his archdiocese 
of Utrecht for three years. Thereupon he worked among the Hes- 
sians with so much success that he was summoned to Rome and 
was consecrated bishop on November 30, 722 or 723. With 
a letter of recommendation from the Pope to Charles Martel, the 
Mayor of the Palace, and under the protection of this powerful 
official, he returned to work in Hessia and Thuringia, the latter 
corresponding roughly to the recent Saxony. It was at this time 
that he felled the sacred oak of Thor near Geismar in the neigh- 
borhood of Fritzlar. Some have attributed the conversion of Hessia 
to this heroic deed; others have pointed up the fact that it was 
not uncommon thus to destroy sacred objects of the heathen and, 
besides, that Boniface had a letter of protection from Charles Martel. 

In 732 he received the pallium from Gregory III, the newly 
elected Pope, and was now an archbishop without a see. In 738 
he again visited Rome, for the third and last time, and on his way 
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back spent some time in Bavaria and founded the sees of Salzburg, 
Passau, Regensburg, and Freising. In 741, upon the death of 
Charles Martel, whose sons and successors Carloman and Pepin 
greatly favored him, he established four bishoprics for Hessia and 
Thuringia, namely, Wiirzburg, Eichstaidt, Biiraburg, and Erfurt. 
At the request of Carloman and Pepin he held mixed councils of 
clerical and lay persons to regulate the affairs of the Church from 
742 to 744. During the same period he founded monasteries at 
Utrecht, Fritzlar, Fulda, Am6neburg, and Ohrdruf, sending to 
England for monks and nuns to take charge of them. 

In 744 he purposed to occupy the see of Cologne, and to make 
it the head of a metropolitical province. It chanced, however, that 
the see of Mainz became vacant, and the ecclesiastics and laymen so 
pressed him that he became archbishop there, with Cologne, Spires, 
Worms, Tongres, and Utrecht as suffragan sees. Shortly before 
his death he resigned his archbishopric and consecrated Lul of 
Malmesburg as his successor in the see. 

The mere mention of these facts of Boniface’s life suggests 
a number of significant observations: Boniface, deeply pious 
and extremely able, worked in close relationship with the Popes 
and the Frankish Mayors of the Palace. He founded bishoprics and 
monasteries —a goodly number of them. This could lead one to 
think of him as an abject servant to Popes and rulers and an obe- 
dient ascetic, humbly subservient to those in authority. Such was 
not the case. At the beginning of his work in Germany he tre- 
ceived little support from Gregory II. Boniface’s letters indicate 
that he invariably took the initiative and had to win the Pope 
over to his views. Toward the close of his career he still demon- 
strated his independence by criticizing some of the Pope’s trans- 
actions. Boniface used the Popes and the secular rulers in the 
interest of reorganizing the Church according to the pattern of 
Rome. Only a few years before his birth, at the Synod of Whitby, 
which met in 664, Roman customs finally prevailed over those of 
the Irish monks in England; and during the boyhood days of Boni- 
face, Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop of Canterbury, was still en- 
gaged in organizing and uniting the Church in England in accord- 
ance with Roman usage. That observation may suggest the back- 
ground for Boniface’s activity as an organizer of the Church in 
Germany. 
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Boniface was not the first missionary to come to Germany. Chris- 
tianity had taken its natural course from Italy across the Alps. It 
had spread from Gaul, or France, across the Rhine. Other mis- 
sionaries had already come from England, and, before the Island 
was so called, from Britain. In the areas where Christianity had 
gotten a foothold, there were churches and monasteries. Boniface 
reorganized these according to the monastic and scholastic discipline 
and the canon law of Rome. Some of this work was commendable; 
some was not. He enforced the celibacy of the priests and earned 
himself the epithet of Malefatius. However, for better or for worse, 
his aim was always the winning of souls, his chief interest was 
mission. He was merely consolidating the gains of the Church on 
the frontier for the next push into heathen lands. 

It seems that those writers are right who contend that Boniface 
founded his monasteries mainly to serve as theological seminaries 
and missionary institutes. The places chosen for them were all 
of strategic importance for the advancing forces of the Church. 
Boniface himself has been considered a striking example of militant 
and evangelizing monasticism. He declined to become the abbot of 
a monastery, preferring the hardships and perils of a missionary 
to the heathen to the honor which his fellow monks would bestow 
upon him by their election. Again, he planted the monks and 
nuns who came to Germany from England at strategic places to 
present a solid front from the militant Church of Rome. Thus 
Chunihilt and her daughter Berahtgit are said to have labored in 
Thuringia as teachers. Tecla worked at Kitzingen and Ochsenfurt. 
Lioba, the most famous of them all, was abbess of Bischofsheim. 
She was an intimate friend of Boniface, the only woman who was 
later admitted into the monastery at Fulda to worship at the Saint’s 
grave. Of noble family, Lioba, or Leobgytha, educated, well bred, 
chaste, and energetic, was a prominent person in Boniface’s mission. 
Her monastery was something like an academy, which educated 
a large number of excellent teachers and heads of monasteries. 
Like a wise general, Boniface knew where to place his people, 
choosing the right person for the right place. 

Of all the monasteries which he founded the most important 
and the best known was the Abbey of Fulda, where his body now 
rests. He planned this abbey as the headquarters for the Church 
Militant in Germany. It was to be a religious center for all of 
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Germany and the base for the conquest of the North, a seminary 
for the training of priests and missionaries and, like the famous 
monasteries in England, the house of the arts and of science. In 
735 Boniface brought a youth by the name of Edeling Sturmi 
from Bavaria and placed him under the care of Abbot Wigbert, 
the English head of the monastery which the Saint had founded 
at Fritzlar. Having completed his studies under the tutorship of 
Wigbert, Sturmi, ordained as a priest, for three years preached to 
the heathen and semiheathen along the Saxon borders. His desire, 
however was to become a hermit. Boniface was convinced that 
he had discovered the very man who could make his dream come 
true to found his chief monastery. He instructed Sturmi to search 
for a desirable location in the forest primeval on the upper Fulda, 
known because of its many beech as Buchonia. It was to be a mon- 
astery, not a hermitage. Sturmi left Fritzlar in the spring of 743 
with two companions. The founding of Fulda may serve as an 
example of Boniface’s methods. 

The two rivers, Edder and Fulda, meet at a point not very far 
above Cassel, through which city they run as the Fulda, to become 
eventually the Weser. The valleys of these two rivers are divided 
by the range of the hills called the Rh6n-Gebirge. Fritzlar was 
connected with the valley of the Edder, and Boniface aimed at 
finding a site in the valley of the Fulda, on the other side of the 
Rhén-Gebirge. Sturmi, with his two companions, no doubt went 
down the Edder to the spot where it joined the Fulda and then 
turned up the course of the latter river and pushed his way, in 
a boat, through the dense forest of beech, of which the Rhén- 
Gebirge formed the west boundary. After three days’ journey 
through the forest, they came upon a place which seemed exactly 
suited to their purpose. The two companions remained there while 
Sturmi went back to Boniface to report their success. The Saint, 
however, thought it was too near to the Saxons, so dangerous to 
Christian enterprise, and he bade them to carry their exploration 
further. After considerable searching Sturmi found the site of 
Fulda and reported to Boniface, who sent him and his companions 
back to the place. He himself went to Carloman to beg for a grant 
of territory, a fairly level space of some four miles in diameter, 
with the river running through the middle of it. Carloman not 
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only made the grant, but also sent commissioners to request 
neighboring proprietors to add yet further territory, which 
they did. 

Armed with the grant, Sturmi and seven other monks entered 
upon the work of clearing the forest on January 12, 744. Two 
months later Boniface came with an army of workers and began 
to build a church of stone. 

In preparing a rule for the Abbey of Fulda, Boniface sent 
Sturmi to study the monastic rule at Rome and at Monte Cassino, 
whence he returned after two years, prepared to raise the tone 
of monks to the highest pitch of the regular life. Before his death 
the community consisted of no less than four hundred monks. 
Thus Boniface turned to Italy for the organization of his monastery, 
as he had turned to Rome for the reorganization of the Frankish 
and the Bavarian churches. 

A few names of the monks who at one time or another resided 
at Fulda will suffice to show the far-reaching influence of this 
abbey in the Carolingian age. Baugulf, Ratgar, and Eigil, Sturmi’s 
successors, promoted architecture and painting. Eigil is the author 
of Sturmi’s biography. Einhard, a monk at the time of Baugulf, 
wrote the biography of Charlemagne and built the monastery 
school at Aachen. The fifth abbot was the famous Hrabanus 
Maurus, perhaps the most learned man of his time, who by his 
service to education earned for himself the title praeceptor Ger- 
maniae. His most famous pupils were Walafrid Strabo, a noted 
poet, Servatus Lupus, whose letters are of great value to the stu- 
dent of the Carolingian age, Haims of Haberstadt, the probable 
composer of the Heliand, and Otfrid von Weissenburg, whose 
Krist has secured a place for him in every important history of 
German literature. 

In 751 Boniface applied to the Pope for a formal confirmation 
of his monastery. The Pope replied the same year. Pope Zachary 
exempted the abbey from all episcopal jurisdiction and placed it 
under the immediate care of the Holy See. ‘This was something 
new for Germany. The Pope’s document of confirmation stated 
in part: “Whereas thou hast asked of us that a monastery of the 
Savior, constructed by thee, situated in the place called Buchonia, 
near the bank of the river Fulda, should receive the honor of 
a privilege from the Apostolic See, so that, being under the juris- 
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diction of our Holy Church, whose servant by God’s guidance we 
are, it be subject to the jurisdictions of no other Church; there- 
fore we, favoring thy pious desires, carry into effect what thou 
hast asked. By our authority we prohibit every bishop of what 
Church soever other than the Apostolic See from having any 
authority in the said monastery. No one shall presume to cele- 
brate Masses there except on the invitation of the abbot. It shall 
remain undisturbed, under apostolic privilege. Whosoever, prelate 
of a Church or what dignity soever, shall violate this decree, let 
him be anathema.” It must be remembered that Boniface’s reorgan- 
ization of the Church made him to some priests, bishops, and lay- 
men a Malefatius. 

Burning with zeal to take up his work once more on his first 
mission field and feeling that his labors as an organizer of the 
Church had come to an end at the Synod of 747, he prepared to 
leave for Friesland. That year the Frankish bishops, with Boniface 
at the head, signed in due form a bill of submission in which they 
acknowledged the papal rights, laws, and power and promised 
obedience and faithfulness. By this action, says Werner, the bond 
between the Frankish empire and Rome was sealed. The “Prince 
of the Apostles” was to be head and master north of the Alps. 
Another monk, Martin Luther, was to cut that tie eight centuries 
later. 

As his books were being packed for the final journey to Friesland, 
Boniface instructed his companions: “Include also the linens, in 
which one will wrap a body weak with old age.” On Wednesday 
of the week of Pentecost a group of newly baptized were to be 
confirmed by the venerable aged missionary. But early in the 
morning a mob of heathen, determined to save their vain gods 
and pagan customs, murdered him and fifty-two of his companions. 
He was found with his head resting on his Gospel lectionary. His 
body was recovered by the monks of Utrecht, removed to Mainz 
by order of Archbishop Lul, and finally laid to rest at Fulda. 
A monk stated to Archbishop Lul upon oath that Boniface had 
appeared to him with the request to be buried there. 

To appreciate the man fully, one must be mindful of the times. 
If the world is out of joint today, it was certainly so at that time. 
There was trouble between the Greek and the Latin Churches. 
It was the time of the Iconoclastic Controversy. The Papacy was 
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caught between the jaws of a political vise with theological im- 
plications. The Emperor and the Lombard kings were struggling 
for mastery in Italy. The Pope was a victim of that struggle. Boni- 
face helped to strengthen the tie between the Papacy and the 
Frankish rulers. In doing so he may have contributed to the final 
estrangement of the Eastern and the Western Church. In the 
urgency of the immediate danger to the Papacy, which in spite of 
its weakness at the time was nevertheless the chief ecclesiastical 
authority in the West, Boniface’s recognition of the Pope as arbiter 
in matters pertaining to the Church seemed quite reasonable. 
Heinrich Steitz, a Protestant writer, is prepared to say: “The organ- 
ization of the Church was necessary in his time. In the 8th century 
the Church could be erected and secured as a Christian Church 
only in that way. Thus Boniface is for us Evangelicals one of the 
prominent fathers of our Church also in his organizational activity.” 
That is a question which historians will continue to debate. 

Back to Boniface’s time once more. The year after Boniface was 
ordained a priest the Moors and Berbers crossed the Strait of 
Gibraltar at Gebel-al-Tarik, the Rock of Tarik. The year he en- 
tered upon his first term of mission work in Friesland the Arabs 
were besieging Constantinople. By 732, the year he was conse- 
crated bishop, the Moors and Berbers had reached the battlefield 
of Tours and Poitiers. It seemed as though the Mohammedan 
Crescent was about to round out into a full moon, engulfing all 
of Christendom. Trouble within the Church, even in high places, 
heresy, proud paganism, dire threats from without — was there 
ever a darker time for the Christian Church? This year we are 
commemorating the twelfth century of a Christian hero’s death 
who was not daunted by the dark clouds all about him, for he 
raised his eyes upward where there is always light. Rise of heathen 
consciousness and pride in our days? Opposition to missions? The 
threat of atheistic Communism? Charles Martel turned the Mo- 
hammedans back on the battlefield of Tours and Poitiers. Greek 
fire destroyed their ships in Bosporus. How will God handle mat- 
ters in the chaos of today? St. Boniface died a martyr’s death, but 
Friesland was Christianized. Christus Victor! So it was then; so 
it will be always! 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Preaching from the Greek 


New Testament 


By Eric C. MALTE 


(ED. NOTE: A paper delivered at the Pittsburgh Regional Conference, 
April 27, 1954.) 

OME four hundred and fifty years ago, in his Preface to his 
Greek Testament, which became the standard for three hundred 
years in spite of the haste and imperfections connected with it, 

Erasmus expressed his delight as follows: “These holy pages will 
summon up the living image of Christ’s mind. They will give 
you Christ Himself, talking, healing, dying, rising—the whole 
Christ, in a word. They will give Him to you in an intimacy so 
close that He would be less visible to you if He stood before 
your eyes.” 

For a constantly fresh and perennially new presentation of Jesus 
Christ and the good news of His redemption, nothing can take the 
place of preaching from the Greek Testament. And that for 
several reasons. 

The Greek language has been called “the most perfect vehicle 
for human expression ever devised.” The Greek language, with 
all its charm and beauty and variety, has not only tones, but under. 
tones and overtones, delicate phrasings and subtle expressions 
which cannot be reproduced in other languages except perhaps 
by paraphrasing. No translation of the Greek Testament can fully 
transmit the liveliness and vigor, the delicate turns of thought, 
and the subtle variations found in the nouns and verbs, the prep- 
ositions and particles found in the original Greek text. The real 
freshness and sweetness of the peach cannot be preserved by any 
freezing or canning process. But to take a sun-kissed and sun- 
ripened peach directly from the tree and eat it — this is a real joy 
and delight. 

So it is with the preacher and his preaching from the Greek 
Testament. He, too, is gathering ripe fruit to share with his hearers. 
What joy and delight, what freshness and originality, in expound- 
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ing the living Word each week to his people, will be his if he will 
first invest a few hours of working in, and with, his Greek Testa- 
ment! 

Will it surprise you when we state that the Greek Testament 
has many homiletical hints and suggestions, sermons hidden away 
in nouns and verbs, pictures in prepositions and particles, which 
may readily be found by him who is willing to search? The ob- 
servance of these delicate and precise shadings will add liveliness 
and vigor to our preaching. 

Or would you wish to deny what Marvin R. Vincent in the 
Preface to the first volume of his Word Studies in the New 
Testament affirms? He says: “Even as nature fills in the space 
between the foreground and the background of her landscapes 
with countless details of form and color, light and shadow, so the 
rich details of New Testament words, once apprehended, impart 
a depth of tone and just relation and perspective to the salient 
masses of doctrine, narrative and prophecy. .. . How often a pic- 
ture or a bit of history is hidden away in a word, of which a trans- 
lation gives and can give no hint!” As a rose when plucked loses 
its beauty and the fragrance is soon blown away, so there perishes 
in translation that fleeting indescribable something that makes 
Greek one of the noblest languages. 


Preaching from the Greek New Testament — is that too high 
an attainment for preachers in this day and age? Is the time and 
effort required for such study and preparation too high a price to 
pay in our busy day? It is rumored that the modern minister no 
longer has a study. Now he has an office. He who in former years 
was a pastor and preacher is now an executive, guiding and direct- 
ing countless organizations and innumerable activities. 

Few laymen understand the many tasks and jobs which clamor 
for the modern preacher’s time and attention today. Much of 
modern ministerial life and activity is like a merry-go-round. There 
is swift and pleasant motion. There is lilting music, but often it 
doesn’t get us anywhere. We ride a while on the organizational 
merry-go-round, and we get off at the same place where we got on. 
The modern preacher is busy—none can question that fact — 
going places and doing things, but what of the depth and lasting 
value of his many-sided activities? It was Jowett who said: “I am 
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profoundly convinced that one of the gravest perils which beset 
the ministry of this country is a scattering of energies over an amaz- 
ing multiplicity of interests, which leave no margin of time and 
strength for receptive and absorbing communion with God.” 


And so the summons of the Lord comes to us anew “to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest” our Greek Testament and permit 
some of its power and strength, some of its beauty and charm, to 
be revealed in our holding Jesus Christ and Him crucified before 
the eyes of the people entrusted to our care. There comes the call 
again to put first things first and bring the Bread of Life to hungry 
souls with all its freshness and life-giving qualities. 

In the following we propose to show from here and there in 
the Greek Testament that A. T. Robertson was right when he said: 
“There is no sphere of knowledge where one is repaid more quickly 
for all the toil expended” than in a study of the Greek Testament. 

It is especially in its tenses that Greek is often unapproachable 
by modern languages. A slight change in the verb distinguishes 
at once an action which is inceptive or continuous from one which 
is complete in idea and execution. Thus, when we read in John 
19:2,3: “The soldiers arrayed Him in a purple garment; and they 
came unto Him and said, Hail, King of the Jews!” there is in the 
King James translation no distinction in the verb tenses. But the 
Greek, by a simple and most natural change of tenses, draws a vivid 
picture of the stream of soldiers who continued coming one after 
another to do mock homage to the King invested in the imperial 
robe. The Greek for “they came” is the imperfect middle of re- 
peated action. “They kept coming and kept saying, Hail, King of 
the Jews!” 

Or notice the sermon to be found in the Greek of Romans 6:13 
which is translated in the King James translation: “Neither pres- 
ent your members unto sin, but present yourselves unto God.” 
The distinction in the Greek between the successive and repeated 
and continuous acts of sin and the one supreme act of self-sur- 
render which carries all else with it is of necessity lost. The Greek 
word in the first “present” is taguotdvete, the simple present im- 
perative, and denotes a repeated and continuous action. The Greek 
word for “presenting yourselves to God” is xagaotiyoate and is 
the aorist imperative. 
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Again, how rich and rewarding a careful observance of the Greek 
tenses can be is seen in John 2:16, which reads: “Agate tata 
EvtevOEV, 1) WoLeite tov olxov Tov matEdc Lov olxov éunogiov. “Take 
these things hence.” The aorist imperative is used, denoting a single 
action. “Do not continue to make my Father's house a house of 
merchandise.” Here the simple present is used, indicating that their 
action had been going on for some time. This was now to stop, 
once and for all time. 

Have you ever noticed the different emphases found in the fourth 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer as recorded by Matthew and Luke? 
In Matthew 6:11 we read: Tov Gotov quadv tov émtovotov S05 Hiv 
ojpegov. In Luke 11:3 this same petition reads: Tov dotov jay 
tov émovoiov didov juiv tO xad’ jhuéoav. In both Matthew and 
Luke the verb dSidwut is used. But whereas in Matthew we have 
the second aorist active imperative, in Luke we find the present 
active imperative. The aorist imperative denotes the single action 
of giving for today. In Luke the present imperative indicates an 
entreaty to continue to do an act, to do it day after day, continuously. 
Luke stresses that God’s children wish Him to continue giving us 
our daily bread. Matthew stresses that we children of our heavenly 
Father are to set our minds at rest and keep them free from worry 
and anxiety by asking God to give us our daily bread for today. 

Or take the seemingly insignificant particle tt found in John 
4:29. Evidently the Samaritan woman, already convinced of the 
Messiahship of Him who had spoken to her at the well, uses unt 
to avoid a controversy, but at the same time to pique the interest 
and arouse the curiosity of her fellow townsmen: pitt ovtéds éoTLV 
0 Xgvotds; “This isn’t the Christ, is it?” “He is not the Messiah, 
is He?” As for herself, she is already convinced that this is the 
Christ. And so with feminine skill she puts her question to the 
people in the village in a somewhat hesitant and quizzical form 


to avoid arousing opposition and yet to arouse their interest and 
attention. A touch of womanly hesitancy is added to the answer 
which is expected by adding the particle tt. Goodspeed translates: 
“Do you suppose He is the Christ?” It was an adroit procedure 
on her part, and it succeeded admirably as the concluding verses 
of this chapter show. 
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In Greek the simple UW) is used to introduce a question expecting 
a negative answer, while the negative ov is used to introduce a ques- 


tion where an affirmative answer is expected. For instance, Luke 
17:17 reads in the Greek: oty ot déxa éxatagiotyoav; “Were 
there not ten cleansed?” Of course there were, and the answer is 
an emphatic “Yes, there were ten.” 


When the emphatic form ovxi introduces a question, it insists 
on an affirmative answer. Matt. 12:11 reads: ovyi xoatyoet adti 
vai éyeget; “Will he not take it and lift it out?” Jesus’ point is: 
“Of course he will. A man will rescue his sheep on the Sabbath. 
No one would do otherwise. This is self-evident. Why, then, 
should not I rescue a man on the Sabbath?” 

How helpful in expounding the message of Jesus’ suffering and 
death would be, for instance, a study of the Greek text in Luke 22! 


In v.2 of this chapter the King James translation reads: “And 
the chief priests and scribes sought how they might kill Him.” 
The Greek word for “sought” is Ciytovv. It is the imperfect and 
denotes continued action. “They were seeking [they kept on look- 
ing for} a plan whereby they might kill Him.” Their attempt to 
kill was not one single act but a continuous plotting. The Greek 
word reveals their determination and their persistence in their evil 
plan and desire. Goodspeed has: “And the high priests and scribes 
were casting about for a way to put Him to death.” 

In v.6 we are told that Judas agreed to betray the Master into 
their hands. We do not have merely Opohoyotpat, but EFwpoh0- 
ynoev. The addition of the preposition &% indicates that his agree- 
ment came from the heart, freely, openly, voluntarily. It indicates 
that Judas was willing and ready to make this agreement with 
them and that he of his own will and volition promised to betray 
Him into their hands. 

In v.25 we read: “And they that exercise authority upon them 
are called benefactors.” Numerous papyrus documents brought to 
light in recent years reveal that many of the rulers of that day 
added to their official title the name Evegyétns. The word really 
should be capitalized in the English. And when we recall some of 
the terms of affection and endearment which the Nazis heaped 
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upon Hitler and the Communists upon Stalin, we are reminded by 
the Savior’s word here in v.25 that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

Look at v.28. “Ye are they which have continued with Me in 
My temptations.” In the Greek we have not merely uévo which 
means “to remain,” but we have the stronger word Siapévo, “You 
have remained with Me through all my temptations. You stayed 
with Me continously. Others have come and gone. You stood by 
Me through it all.” Phillips translates: “But you are the men who 
have stood by Me in all that I have gone through.” 

Or see the sermon on prayer tucked away in v.40, which reads 
in the King James translation: “Pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.” The Greek word for “pray” indicates that the Lord asked 
them to keep on praying. “Keep on praying not to enter (ingres- 
sive aorist, eioeAdetv), not even once, into temptation.” And in 
v.41, where the imperfect tense is used, we are reminded that 
our Savior began to pray and then continued to pray. 

In v.48 the Greek has ptAjpati tov vidv tod aviowzov xaga- 
did@s; Notice the emphatic position of “with a kiss.” “With a kiss 
do you betray Me?” To betray Him was sad enough, but to betray 
Him with the sign of a friend was worse. 

In v.56 we have t6 és, the word for light which is never used 
of the fire itself, but of the light of the fire. This is the point to 
which the evangelist Luke directs our attention. The light of the 
fire shining on Peter’s face called forth the challenge of the maid 
to Peter. She gazed intently upon Peter as the light of the fire 
played on his countenance and lighted up the features of his face 
so that she could recognize him as one of His disciples. 

The Greek word in v.61 is iaeuvijodn, which is translated in 
the King James translation, “And Peter remembered.” The Greek 
preposition added to the verb indicates the giving of a suggestion 
or a hint. Peter was put into remembrance. Phillips translates as 
follows: “And into his mind flashed the words that the Lord had 
said to him.” 

The Greek word for “mocked” in v.63 is évéxaiCov. It points 
out that these men began to act like little boys and had their fun 
with Jesus. They began to make and have their sport with Him, 
like little boys. And the imperfect tense here reminds us that they 
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continued their making sport with Him. Phillips comes close to 
the Greek when he translates, “The men who held Jesus made 
a great game of knocking Him about.” 


Any other chapter from the Greek Testament would be equally 
rich and rewarding in finding homiletical hints and sermons in 
the many pictures hidden away in the Greek nouns and verbs. 

May we conclude with a word from Vincent, taken from his 
Preface to the first volume of his Word Studies in the New Testa- 
ment? His statement is: “It is said that there was discovered, some 
years ago, in one of our Western States, a magnificent geode, which 
on being broken, disclosed a mass of crystals arranged in the form 
of a cross. It will be a great joy to me, if by this attempt to break 
the shell of these words of life, and to lay bare their hidden jewels, 
I may help a Bible student here and there to a clearer vision of 
that cross which is the center and the glory of the Gospel.” 


And so my plea is: Preach from the Greek Testament. Use it. 
Study it. Give it your best hours and your best effort as a preacher. 
There are many rewards for him who is willing to seek and search 
diligently and faithfully. An added thrill in bringing to dying men 
the living word will be yours. Your preaching will be original, 
fresh, and vigorous, and it will have power and charm. Your Greek 
Testament is a real mine with gold and diamonds to be found by 
the diligent miner. And may we pray: “O Almighty God, who 
by Thy Son Jesus Christ didst give to Thy holy Apostles many 
excellent gifts and commandedst them earnestly to feed Thy flock, 
make, we beseech Thee, all pastors diligently to preach Thy holy 
Word and the people obediently to follow the same that they may 
receive the crown of everlasting glory; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, Our Lord. Amen.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Relationship Between the 
Church's Program for Ministerial 
Training and Her Mission Program* 


By W. C. BIRKNER 


HE formulation of the theme to which I am to address myself 

indicates that our Church has become aware that the relation- 

ship of two vital parts of her program, namely, Missions and 
Ministerial Training, deserves some attention and a closer scrutiny 
at this time. The fact that occasionally the expressions “problem,” 
or “dilemma,” or “difficulty,” or even “rivalry” are heard when the 
relationship of these two areas of activity is under discussion, is in 
itself an admission that this question has not always been clearly 
defined and a confession that not all members of the Church have 
arrived at the same answer. 


Certainly it would be presumptuous for anyone to claim that 
a thorough analysis of the relationship between missions and min- 
isterial training can be made within a very limited time. Nor will 
the Church wish to grant authority to any individual on an occasion 
of this kind to make a formal pronouncement on such a far- 
reaching question. To speak officially is not our intention, much 
less our ambition. We shall confine ourselves to some general 
observations. 

1. It is evident that the Head of the Church, who gave unto His 
Church “some, Apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; 
and some pastors and teachers” (Eph. 4:11), sees no conflict be- 
tween the activity of proclaiming His Word and the activity of 
training men who are to be the public proclaimers of Law and 
Gospel. In the Sacred Scriptures we have the great missionary 
command in many variations. These range from the majestic 
“Arise, Shine,” which Isaiah was moved by the Spirit of God to 
cry out and which we quote with great regularity during the season 


* Address delivered at the Commencement Exercises at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 4, 1954. 
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of Epiphany, to the parting command of the ascending Savior: 
“Go ye into all the world” (Mark 16:15), which has formed the 
basis of innumerable mission sermons. Certainly no Christian will 
deny that God desires most ardently that His Church be mission- 
minded and that every one of her members have a passion for souls, 
a fervor and a zeal to bear personal witness, a sense of obligation 
that the Word indeed is carried out to the ends of the earth. But 
that same God and Savior also shows His concern that well-qualified 
and properly trained persons are to be sent out as His public 
spokesmen. The admonitions “Apt to teach” (1 Tim.3:2), “Re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort” (2 Tim. 4:2), and “That he may be able 
by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers’ 
(Titus 1:9) —all of these statements reflect the will of our Lord 
that His spokesmen, who are to discharge a holy responsibility, 
should approach their tasks not unprepared, but as also profes- 
sionally equipped, competent men of deep spirituality. A passion 
for souls and a theologically well-disciplined mind are certainly 
not mutually exclusive. 

2. The truth of this last statement finds its undeniable proof in 
the revered Apostle Paul. Here is a man who deserves to be called 
“the greatest missionary of all times.” He blazed the trail for 
Christianity on three great missionary journeys that took him into 
many parts of the world. No informed person will question the 
stature of Paul as the ranking missionary. But this remarkable man, 
“an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God,” was also an out- 
standing scholar of his day and was known and accepted as such 
by his contemporaries. The fact that he was highly schooled, that 
he was a man with an academic background, proved no hindrance 
to him and did not handicap his mission expansion program of 
organizing Christian congregations throughout Asia and Europe. 
The very opposite is true. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
Gospel would have been granted a hearing by the group which 
Paul addresses as “ye men of Athens” on Mars Hill if Paul had 
not been professionally equipped to present the message of the 
Word to philosophers, men of deep learning. 

3. That scholarship and missionary zeal are not incompatible 
becomes apparent also when we review the life and activity of 
the man whose name our Church proudly carries. Admittedly 
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Martin Luther was an eminent scholar, university-trained. The 
enormous literary output of this sixteenth-century reformer reveals 
a many-sided man —a linguist of no mean ability, a formidable 
theologian, a skilled debater, a lover of the fine arts and sciences, 
a person quite at ease in the company of men of high and low 
degree. But his professional training, his vast learning, did not 
blind him to the duties that rested upon him to spread the Gospel 
of God’s salvation through the atonement which is in Christ and 
in Christ only. 

It is quite true that Luther did not become renowned as a mis- 
sionary in the sense in which we use that word today. There are 
valid reasons for this fact. Luther was preoccupied with the pro- 
digious task that immediately confronted him. Besides, the con- 
ditions in the world at that time made extensive mission journeys — 
in the pattern of the Apostle Paul —quite impossible. And yet 
Luther, too—degree man that he was—clearly understood the 
missionary obligation that rests upon the Church. Listen to the 
missionary Luther: “After we have recognized God in His Son,” 
he writes, “and have received the forgiveness of sins and the Holy 
Spirit, who endues hearts with joy and with that peace of souls 
in the strength of which we look with contempt upon sin and 
death, what remains to be done? Go and do not be silent so that 
you are not the only ones to be saved, but that also the remaining 
multitude of men may be preserved.” And again: “The noblest 
and the greatest work, and the most important service we can 
render God on earth, is bringing other people, and especially those 
who are entrusted to us, to the knowledge of God by the Holy 
Gospel.” 

4. This same combination — profound scholarship that delved 
deep into theology and a yearning desire to spread the Gospel — 
stands out as a characteristic also among some of the founding 
fathers of our own Church. Walther, Craemer, Sihler, Wyneken, 
and others, who emigrated from Europe to the United States more 
than a century ago and who co-operated in organizing the Church 
that owns and operates Concordia Seminary, where these com- 
mencement exercises are being conducted, The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, were not illiterates or men who had received only 
an elementary education. They had enjoyed the advantages of 
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a liberal education in European universities and had professional 
standing in their circles. They brought to the study of theology 
a scholarly background. But this scholarly background did not 
prevent them from becoming pioneer missionaries. Few of them 
have personified the romance of missions as did Friedrich Konrad 
Dietrich Wyneken, who has become almost a legendary figure 
riding through the forests of Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan in his 
well-publicized yellow trousers. And few among the Fathers have 
captured the imagination of their parishioners as did Craemer in 
establishing a mission among the Chippewa Indians in the wilds 
of Michigan. The rank and file of the Fathers were missionaries 
in a less spectacular manner. They searched the communities of the 
Midwest and the wilderness that surrounded newly developed towns 
for men and women and children from among their own country- 
men who had come into this blessed land of unlimited opportunity 
and who all too often had lost God and their faith under the stress 
and strain of pioneer life. The Fathers never claimed sainthood, or 
perfection, for themselves; but they did establish an enviable record 
as sturdy and resourceful missionaries who bent themselves to their 
immediate task with great zeal. 

5. It seems quite apparent from what has been said up to this 
point that there is no inherent conflict or incompatibility between 
the professional training of a theologian and his acceptance of 
missions as a divinely ordained activity of the Church, between 
ministerial training and missions. God Himself issues the great 
missionary command and stipulates that the missionaries shall 
possess aptness to teach and ability to convince the gainsayers, 
which certainly calls for a high degree of professional competence. 
Paul stands out as the world-renowned example of a great mis- 
sionary and an eminent scholar, Luther is acknowledged to be 
a great theological intellectual and a man who at the same time 
fully understood the duties of the Christian to witness and to bring 
strangers and pilgrims into the family of God. And the fathers 
of our Church in the United States rate high as theologians with 
a professional and university background and as exemplary mis- 
sionaries. 

Under these circumstances one might be pardoned for expressing 
a feeling of mild surprise that it should be necessary at this time 
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even to refer to the relationship between the Church’s program for 
ministerial training and her mission program. Yet the fact is un- 
deniable that during recent years particularly this relationship has 
been made a matter of discussion. There are several reasons why 
the attention of our Church is being focused on this matter today. 

6. The past two decades have seen an unparalleled expansion of 
our mission program. Numerous areas beyond the boundaries of 
our country have been occupied by our missionaries. No longer 
is it true that foreign missions by our Church are limited to only 
three countries — India, China, Africa — as had been the case for 
many years, and that we are occupying only Argentina and Brazil 
in South America. Today our Church has gained a toehold in 
Mexico, in the Hawaiian Islands, in the Philippine Islands, in 
New Guinea, in Japan, in Korea, in Formosa, in Cuba, in Guate- 
mala, in Venezuela, in Chile, in Paraguay, in Uruguay. The fact 
that our Board for Foreign Missions requested a sizable number 
of candidates from this graduating class indicates very clearly that 
this Mission Expansion Program in Foreign Lands has not come 
to an end. Unless the rising tide of nationalism slows the tempo 
of our penetration of foreign countries, there is no reason to 
anticipate that workers will not be needed in the years to come, 
despite the emphasis on an indigenous ministry. This same intensi- 
fication of effort is also observed on the home-mission front at this 
time. We are acquainted with the target goal of 120 new missions 
a year in the 32 North American Districts of our Church, with the 
demands of our Church’s Armed Services Commission for capable 
men to serve as chaplains, with the necessity of staffing more ade- 
quately our larger congregations and our parochial schools. Ob- 
viously this situation has made it necessary to call upon our people 
to increase their offerings substantially. Of this expansion all of us 
must be aware. 


7. While this mission-forward movement was being developed, 
our ministerial training program was also being expanded. This 
expansion included construction of new buildings, modernization 
of old buildings, purchase of additional real estate, erection of 
dwellings for faculty members. The total cost involved more than 
ten million dollars during the past decade. It was inevitable that 
the Church would face such a situation as a result of the policy, 
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perhaps dictated by dire necessity, of marking time during the 
depression years and permitting our properties to deteriorate, only 
to discover that during the subsequent war years building restric- 
tions forced continued delay in proceeding with the urgent building 
program, until finally we had accumulated a staggering backlog of 
required building facilities that has been met only in part. There 
is much, very much, unfinished business facing the Church in this 
category. The decision to establish an entirely new school, the 
first one incidentally since 1926—the Fort Wayne Senior Col- 
lege — constitutes an important part of the expansion program 
for ministerial training. 


But more was involved in the ministerial training program than 
the construction and reconstruction of buildings on the 14 campuses 
on which Synod operates her two theological Seminaries, her two 
teachers colleges, and her ten preparatory schools. The prayer “God 
give us men,” which ascended to the Throne of Grace as our con- 
stituency became aware how desperately more workers were needed, 
that prayer was answered. God did give us more men and women 


who were dedicated to the task of preaching and teaching in our 
churches and schools. Enrollments increased from 2,960 to 4,479 
within the decade; classes were divided; faculties at our schools 
were enlarged; more faculty housing was required; the compen- 
sation of our faculty members was adjusted in keeping with the 
economic conditions of our country. All of this added up to the 
inescapable fact that also for the program of ministerial training 
our people were called upon to place their material resources at the 
disposal of the Church in a more generous fashion. The emphasis 
definitely was upon a better stewardship of treasure. Or, as the 
fiscal officers of our Church would express themselves: the budget 
was increased very decidedly, from $2,500,000 in 1944 to 
$8,100,000 in 1954, with mission expansion and ministerial train- 
ing leading the way. Mission expansion made necessary increased 
appropriations from $1,241,000 to $3,223,000 (or 160% ) within 
the decade (not counting the funds made available for buildings 
from special collections and not counting the funds set aside by 
every District of Synod for mission expansion). Budget appropria- 
tions for ministerial training advanced from $560,000 to 
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$2,615,000 (or 367%) within the decade (again not including 
the amounts that had been expended for capital investments). 

8. With this background in mind we can understand quite 
readily that the uninitiated might form the opinion —and ex- 
press it— that missions and ministerial training were vying with 
each other, that they had become rivals, as it were, for the bounty 
and for the hand of a fair lady called Synodalia, or the Synodical 
Budget. It is not too surprising that those who emphasize “Go and 
tell!” should ask themselves with a degree of alarm whether the 
rapidly increasing expenditures for ministerial training are justified, 
or whether the formal education of pastors and teachers could not 
be based upon less-exacting professional requirements in the in- 
terest of gaining more workers more quickly and releasing more 
funds to maintain this larger group of missionaries. And it is also 
understandable that those who emphasize “apt to teach” as an 
essential for every professional Kingdom worker might experience 
a feeling of uneasiness and apprehension at the mounting costs of 
conducting a far-flung mission expansion program which develops 
new and costly patterns, thereby placing a possible limitation on 
the training of men at a time when other denominations are stress- 
ing the professional competence of their workers and when our 
position as leaders in ministerial training is not as secure as it was 
in former years. 

9. Probably it is an oversimplification to say that the relationship 
between the Church’s program for ministerial training and her 
mission program is one of absolute interdependence. In a healthy 
and functioning Church a strong mission program and a strong 
program for ministerial training are basic and essential. It can 
never be an “either — or” proposition — either we concentrate on 
missions or we concentrate on ministerial training. That path 
would lead to confusion and disaster, to the development of a 
Church satisfied with a ministerial training program that stresses 
only the fundamentals in a day when the demands made upon the 
ministry call for high technical competence in addition to the deep 
spirituality that must always characterize the servant of God. Or it 
would lead to the development of a Church preoccupied only with 
the scholastic attainments of its clergy, a stagnant Church, un- 
mindful of its obligation to be active and to reach out to help men 
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who are slaves of sin and who can be released from the bondage 
of their slavery and made free men in the sight of God only through 
the means of grace carried to men by a mission-minded Church. 
No, the “either — or” approach is not the answer. 

Let us visualize a Church that emphasizes missions and mini- 
mizes an adequate ministerial training program from the standpoint 
of recruitment, of providing modern physical facilities, of assem- 
bling capable faculties, of preparing an adequate curriculum. 
As the doors of missionary opportunity open and as plans are made 
to occupy the fields and to staff congregations, the cry goes out 
for men. But where are the men? The plain answer would be 
that the number of men is too small, that their professional 
training is so inadequate that even a deep spirituality cannot 
compensate for its inadequacy, and that in the final analysis the 
mission program is not carried out effectively. What a tragedy 
that would be! 

Or let us visualize a Church that emphasizes her program of 
ministerial training quantatively and qualitatively, but has given 
scant thought to her mission opportunities. A multitude of young 
men and women, deeply consecrated and professionally well trained, 
eager to go as ambassadors of the living God—but where are 
the mission fields? No thought has been given by the Church 
to locate the areas of mission opportunities, and no advanced 
planning has been done as to how they are to be occupied. Workers 
standing idle in the market place because the Church was short- 
sighted, lacked missionary vision, was unbalanced in arranging her 
over-all program. What a tragedy that would be! 

10. Both of these tragedies can be avoided when there is a clear 
and sympathetic understanding of the fact that mission expansion 
is dependent on an adequate program of ministerial training and 
that the ministerial training department must rely upon the mission 
departments to provide placement opportunities for the graduates 
of our theological seminaries and teachers colleges. United they 
stand, divided they suffer and finally fall. In the very nature of 
the case it cannot be otherwise. 

This interdependence upon each other, this fact that mission 
expansion relies on the ministerial training department to furnish 
the necessary workers and that the ministerial training program is 
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indispensable for the successful operation of the department of 
missions (and missions is here being used in its widest sense) 
is basic. The relationship between the two must be one of mutual 
confidence of sympathetic understanding, of readiness to make 
every reasonable adjustment to secure a well-functioning balanced 
church program. This fact must be fully understood and appre- 
ciated by the leaders in the Church. And we, who occupy positions 
of leadership, owe it to our constituency to explain with great 
patience that missions and ministerial training can never be rivals, 
that rather they are partners in the building of a great Church, 
a Church that has been favored by God beyond measure, a Church 
that is determined to dare great things for her God, a Church that 
relies on His guidance, a Church that pledges continued allegiance 
to her Lord and His Word as she faces resolutely the tasks to 
which she is dedicated. 


“O Zion, that bringest good tidings, get thee up into the high 
mountain. O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, lift up thy 
voice with strength, lift it up, be not afraid. Say unto the cities 


of Judah, Behold your God!” (Is. 40:9.) 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 





BRIEF STUDIES 





CENTENNIAL OF THE NEUENDETTELSAU 
DEACONESS INSTITUTE, 1854—1954 


A European churchman whose influence touched the very core of 
Lutheran activity in America was directly responsible for the organiza- 
tion of an institution of service in Germany a century ago. The insti- 
tution was the Evangelical Lutheran Deaconess Society of Neuen- 
dettelsau, and its father, the friend of the needy, the sick, and the 
underprivileged, Pastor Wilhelm Loehe. Born in 1808 at Fiirth, Loehe 
early in life dedicated himself to the service of his Savior. He studied 
at Erlangen, where he enrolled in the fall of 1826. A contemporary 
of C. F. W. Walther, he grew up in the period in which serious 
tensions disturbed the Church. After successfully passing his minis- 
terial examinations, Loehe accepted the position of an assistant vicar 
and was ordained in Ansbach on July 25, 1831. Later he became vicar 
elsewhere, and his influence soon was felt beyond congregational 
boundaries. However, his lifework began on August 1, 1837, when he 
became pastor of the congregation at Neuendettelsau, Mittelfranken. 
Here he remained for the rest of his life and was to exert a wide 
influence on the Lutheran Church. 

An intimate relationship existed between Loehe and his congre- 
gation. His interest in ecclesiastical matters and his special interest in 
works of charity caused him to prepare the way for the establishment 
of a deaconess society. His chief interest in organizing a society of 
deaconesses was a growing desire to enlist a larger number of people 
in the service of the congregation. 

Out of his rich ministerial experience he saw the great necessity for 
more adequate care for the sick. Besides, many young unmarried 
women wanted to be of service to the church. It was the concern for 
both that prompted Loehe to organize the Deaconess Society. 

In the rented quarters in the inn Zar Sonne in Neuendettelsau, the 
society was organized on May 9, 1854. Loehe’s original purpose was 
not primarily to train deaconesses, but rather to inspire young women 
to become active in the service of the Church. He had envisioned the 
establishment of hospitals and other charitable institutions, which in 
turn would draw their staffs from the local areas. He was not so much 
interested in organizing a central society as to place the work on the 
congregational level. It was in this sense that the Lutherische Vereim 
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fiir wetbliche Diakonie was organized. Actually the society came into 
being on March 13, 1854, when six women and eight clergymen from 
the area of Windsbach gathered in Neuendettelsau and constituted 
themselves as the mother society. Deacon Bachmann of Windsbach 
was elected chairman, but the leader behind the entire movement 
was Loehe. 

Instruction began on the day following the organization of the 
society. Loehe himself imparted most of the instruction centering in 
the Catechism and the Scriptures. Dr. Schilffarth of Windsbach was 
engaged to teach the medical courses. Soon mentally diseased, epileptic, 
and similarly afflicted people were brought to the school, and Teacher 
Guettler was engaged to work with them. The people of Windsbach, 
only a short distance from Neuendettelsau, were ready to co-operate 
with Loehe in various ways. 


A little later a mother house was constructed northwest of Neuen- 
dettelsau. The plot of ground purchased offered enough room for 
expansion as the society with its many services grew. 


The mother house was dedicated on October 12, 1854, with a service 
in the village church. Originally the sick and ailing were welcomed 
to the institution to enable the deaconesses to receive practical instruc- 
tion in the care of the diseased. However, the number who needed 
medical attention grew so rapidly that a resident physician in the 
person of Ignaz Enzler had to be called. 

The care of the feeble-minded grew from very small beginnings 
into a large field of activity. As early as 1864 a separate building had 
to be constructed for this purpose. 

An orphanage also was established and dedicated on December 6, 
1862. Only 12 children were enrolled, since Loehe wanted to preserve 
a family environment for the children. A Magdalen home for un- 
married mothers was dedicated on June 23, 1865. Before long the 
institution also boasted a farm, a large garden, a bakery, and the other 
departments necessary for maintaining a larger institution. 

Upon Loehe’s death, on January 2, 1872, 96 deaconesses and 
55 probationary deaconesses were serving the Church in 48 stations. 

Loehe’s successor as rector of the institution was Friedrich Meyer 
(1872—1891), to be followed by Hermann Bezzel (1891—1909), 
Wilhelm Eichhorn (1909—1918), Hans Lauerer (1918—1953), 
Herman Dietzfelbinger (1953— ). The first superior was Amalie 
Rehm, who served from 1854 to 1883. 

A special building dedicated in 1909 was set aside for the sick, the 
convalescents, and the old people. Since the number of deaconesses 
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increased tremendously under Bezzel’s rectorship, from 331 in 1891 
to 709 in 1909, also many outstations were established in conjunction 
with the mother house. The Leipzig Mission sent two deaconesses to 
India in the service of a mission in 1895. 

A monastery for lay brothers which had been established initially 
was revived by Bezzel in 1893. A school was founded for them in 
1893 and a home in 1900. 


During Lauerer’s rectorship several buildings were added to the 
compound, including a home for the deaconesses returning for a fur- 
lough and rest. The sanctuary constructed in 1887 became too small 
and had to be enlarged. It was dedicated on November 2, 1930. 


The entire enterprise suffered serious reverses during the period 
when the National Socialist party was in control in Germany. Almost 
all of the buildings and the functions of the institution were taken 
over by party members. During the war a number of the homes and 
buildings were bombed. It was not until the later 40’s that all the 
properties, such as they were, were returned to the Deaconess Society. 
In 1952 there were 1,153 deaconesses, 74 probationary deaconesses, 
and 56 student deaconesses, 406 sisters associated with the organiza- 
tion; as well as 126 kindergarten teachers, serving 311 stations. 


St. Louis, Mo. AUG. R. SUELFLOW 


| HOMILETICS 





Sertes for Church Year 1954—19)) 


Beginning with the First Sunday in Advent the CONCORDIA 
THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY proposes, D. v., to furnish for the new 
church year textual studies and helps on a series of Gospel pericopes 
chosen from the Swedish lectionary of 1921. (See Paul W. Nesper, 
Biblical Texts {Columbus: Wartburg Press, 1952}. Pp. 269ff.) 
These texts are co-ordinated with explicit liturgical topics for each 
Day. The studies, in view of the majority of requests from the 
field, will include more than a rudimentary outline: a study of the 
text, a correlation of the text with the service for the Day, and 
a special consideration of Law and Gospel as preachable accord- 
ing to the given text. Where possible, studies will include correla- 
tion with Parish Activities and illustrations. We bespeak the prayers 
of our subscribers for the contributors, chiefly parish pastors, who 
will be serving them with these materials. For the use of pastors 
planning their preaching in advance we list the texts for the com- 
ing year: 

1 Ad. Luke 4: 16-22 Laet. John 6:24-36 
2 Ad. Luke 12:35-40 Jud. John 8:31-45 
3, Ad. Matt. 11:11-19 PalmS. John 6:32-35 
4 Ad. John 5:31-39 G. Fri. Luke 23:32-43 
Chris. Matt. 1:18-24 East. John 20:10-18 
S.a.Chr. Matt. 2:13-23 Quas. John 21:1-14 
N.Y. John 14:13 Mis. D. Matt. 9:36-38 
S.a.N.Y. Matt. 3:13-17 Jub. John 17:1-8 
Epiph. Matt. 12:15-21 Cant. John 15:10-17 
1a. E. Matt. 12:46-50 Rog. Luke 11:1-13 
2a.E. Luke 19:1-10 Asc. Luke 24:49-53 
3a. E. Matt. 8:14-17 Ex. John 15:18-25 
4a. E. Matt. 24:35-44 Pent. John 14:15-21 
Sept. Luke 17:7-10 Te John 15:1-9 
Sexa. John 12:35-38 1 a. Tz. Luke 12:13-21 
Quing. Mark 10:32-45 2 a. Tr. Luke 9:51-62 
Invoc. Matt. 16:21-23 3 a. Tr. Matt. 9:9-13 
Rem. Luke 7:36-50 4a. Tr. Luke 13:1-5 
Oc. Luke 4:31-37 5 a. Tr. Matt. 16:13-20 
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Matt. 5:38-42 17a.Tr. Mark 2:23—3:5 
John 13:31, 32 18 a.Tr. Mark 10:17-27 
Matt. 7:22-29 19a.Tr. John 7:40-52 
Luke 16:10-15 20a.Tr. Matt. 25:14-30 
Luke 4:23-30 21a.Tr. John 10:22-30 
Matt. 21:28-31 Ref. Matt. 11:25-30 
Matt. 12:33-37 22a.Tr. Matt. 18:15-22 
Matt. 5:43—6:4 23.a.Tr. Matt. 17:24-27 
John 5:1-14 24a.Tr. Luke 20:27-40 
Luke 10:38-42 Harv. Ps. 103:1-5 
John 5:19-21 


Outlines on Hannover Epistles 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 23:1-17 


Freedom from anxiety is not a characteristic of our age. Despite 
all our comforts and scientific power we are a frightened people. 
Magazines know it. They offer puzzles through which we can 
determine with a set of twenty questions whether we are ill- 
adjusted personalities. Books on peace of mind are among the best 
sellers. Uncertainty and anxiety touch our own lives also. But in 
God, our eternal Refuge, the Christian possesses values which do 
not fluctuate with Dow-Jones averages. God is ever at his side 
to help, comfort, deliver. This is the assurance of our text: 


DIVINE AID IN ANXIOUS HouRS 


I 
When Anxiety and Trouble Close In 
A. Paul’s trial before the Jewish Council was such a “tight spot.” 
1. He was a prisoner for the sake of the Gospel. 


2. He had incurred the anger of Ananias, the high priest (v. 2). 
And in defending himself, he incensed Ananias still more by calling 
him a “whited wall” (v.3), an expression used by our Savior 
in Matt. 23:27. 


3. His apparent helplessness among his enemies. 
4. Cut off from fellowship with the disciples and his hope to do 
greater things for Christ seemingly dashed. 
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B. Similar circumstances repeat themselves in our own day. We 
are seemingly hemmed in by uncontrollable forces causing fear 
and anxiety. 

1. On the world scene: the onward march of Communism, now 
embracing 850,000,000 people; nations jockeying back and forth, 
sparring for time and strategic position; enmity of the world against 
the Church we love; the frightful revelations of bomb tests, ex- 
ceeding expectations even of scientists, etc. 

2. In our private lives: Nowhere has God promised us Christians 
exemption from trouble. Experiences such as these are all too 
common: illness strikes husband or wife; death of a child; the 
haunting specter of our own guilt, real or unreal; large-scale 
emotional distress, 50% of hospital beds in America being occupied 
by the mentally ill, etc. 

II 


The Comfort of Divine Presence 


A. In Paul’s case: Standing in the courtroom was an unseen 
Spectator the Apostle’s enemies had not reckoned with. Of this 
risen Redeemer Paul testified (v.6). This same Christ appeared 
to him the “night following” (v.11). This strengthened His faith 
in his salvation; assured him that he would visit Rome; cheered 
him in the night of discouragement. Cf. Acts 16:25 ff. 

B. In our own lives: God is always at our side, especially in 
hours of anxiety (Ps.46:1; Ps. 140:13; Matt. 28:30). It is im- 
portant to know that this Christ is our loving Redeemer, who speaks 
to us the words of Rev. 1:18. 

Ill 
Divine Deliverance 

A. God not only comforted Paul but also prepared to deliver 
him in unanticipated ways: 

1. Paul’s testimony suddenly split the Council (v.7). “The 
safety of the righteous lies in the disunion of sinners.” 


2. The conspiracy of the Jews, not to eat or drink until they 
had killed Paul, overruled for good (vv. 14, 15, 16). 


3. Sudden and unexpected intervention through Paul’s nephew 
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(v.16). These were means of special providence whereby the 
Lord was executing what he had announced to Paul (v.11). 


B. God is still mighty to save also in our day. 

1. The affairs of the world are in His hands. Despite A-bombs 
and H-bombs, He says: “Be still, and know that I am God.” 
Also Deut. 33:27. 

2. Delivers in sickness, anxiety, distress, often through special 
providence even when every avenue of escape seems blocked. 
Ex.: Moses at Red Sea, Daniel in lions’ den, Peter in prison. 
(Pss. 34:4; 121.) 

3. Delivers especially from sin and guilt. He died for us and 
rose again to give us a perfect redemption. All sins are forgiven 
(Is. 43:25; Rom.5:1). Therefore repent and believe. We are 
bound to Him by faith; we walk by faith and live by faith with 
heaven as our home. Consequently, Rom. 8:31 ff. 

With such a Friend in Jesus and such an ever-present Help in 
trouble we pray amid the anxiety of our day: 

Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 
Topeka, Kans. ALBERT C. BURROUGHS 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 24: 1-25 


“He who hesitates is lost.” The proverb comes to mind as Felix 
says: “Go thy way for this time. When I have a convenient season, 
I will call for thee.” 

He certainly hesitated. Was he lost? 

According to Josephus he later lost his job. Drusilla, his “wife,” 
was caught in an eruption of Vesuvius and lost her life. But Felix, 
Drusilla, Ananias, Tertullus, and many people in our day would 
say that Paul was the one really lost. He came to Jerusalem against 
warnings; into the Temple and the midst of enemies; he preached 
Christ, the resurrection, and salvation for the Gentiles; he even 
called the high priest a whited wall. Small wonder his freedom 
was lost — and lost because he didn’t hesitate. 
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What do you mean by lost? It was only by coincidence that 
Vesuvius and Drusilla met under unfortunate circumstances. Felix 
escaped punishment because his brother Pallas had influence in 
Nero’s court. But Paul was beheaded because none of the brethren 
had any influence with Nero. Who was really lost — the hesitant 
or the unhesitant? 

We are simply playing with words, of course. We are really 
not speaking of prison or job, or of breathing or not breathing. 
We are speaking of the choice between believing in Christ and 
not believing in Him, of living for Christ or not living for Him. 
The question of a positive or a hesitant approach to this belief and 
this life in Christ is important for us as we move into a new fall 
season. What is the “walk worthy of our vocation”? (Epistle. ) 
Are we expected to do God’s will no matter what others think 
or do? (Gospel.) Can’t we take our time, hesitate a bit, and still 
be blessed, undefiled, and found in the way of the Lord? (Introit.) 
Or will a policy of “take thine ease,” just as much as a policy of 
“gaining the whole world,” finally end in the terrible loss of 
the soul? 

Beloved, he who hesitates in order to “save” his life, as Felix did, 
is lost. He who loses his life for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, 
as Paul the unhesitant did, shall find it! In this sense, he who 
hesitates is lost, but 


THE UNHESITANT ARE FOUND! 


Can we make this point? 


I 


All Without Christ Are Lost 

A. Temporally so 

Would anyone, Christian or non-Christian, assert that the char- 
acters in this text had found real life? Ananias and the elders. . . . 
Tertullus. . . . Drusilla. . . . Felix... . In each case the hesitancy 
to do the right meant that real life was lost. As soon as God is 
included in the problems of life, as He is in yours and mine, 
human “lostness” becomes even more evident. 


B. Eternally so 


Paul made this clear as he reasoned (v.25) (1) of righteousness, 
(2) of temperance, (3) of judgment. Felix showed the honest 
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reaction of a man who may have suspected his life was not showing 
a true profit, but suddenly realized that his eternal soul might be 
a total loss—he trembled. But, tragically, he also hesitated. He 
who hesitates is lost! Assess your life’s goals and standards in the 
light of righteousness, temperance, and judgment. Don’t hesitate. 


il 
All in Christ Are Found 

A. Found by Christ 

Our Lord came to seek and to save that which was lost. Paul 
must have made clear that Christ had found that which was lost 
as he spoke concerning the faith in Christ (v.25). This is the 
faith that makes (1) righteousness possible without the Law (Rom. 
3:21, 22); (2) temperance that governs “the undefiled in the way” 
(Introit; Rom.8:4); (3) judgment a thing to be greeted with 
lifted head and with joy. 


B. Found with Christ 


See Paul found with Christ in the previous chapter (23:11). 
Are you lost when Christ stands by you? With God, do walls 


a prison or a heaven make? With God, can you be without hope? 
As God took Paul to Himself, did he lose his life to the headsman? 


Ill 
None Who Are Christ’s Should Be Hesitant 


A. We have been pushed 

The unhesitant are found— they do not do the finding. The 
Holy Ghost pushed Paul into the dust of the Damascus road, and 
Christ found him there. So have we been found of God in spite 
of the innate hesitance so serious we call it original sin. In every- 
thing Christian about us, it has been God who made us both to 
will and to do of His good pleasure. 


B. We must jump 

Brethren, the time has come that we should jump. We know 
that God has chosen us to be kings. Must God say of you: 
“Behold, he hath hid himself among the stuff?” (1 Sam. 10:21.) 
Must it be said of us, as it was of Israel’s first king, that we cannot 
be found? 
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The time has come that we must jump. We have been found. 
Now we who are in Christ should be unhesitant. 

Peter in the boat after the resurrection knew this. He had been 
found by Jesus’ call . . . by Jesus’ look . . . by Jesus’ message on 
Easter . .. and now by the risen Christ on the shore. He was found, 
and he was unhesitant. He jumped. And in that resoluteness 
he was found! What a life he led after that! 

There can be no end to this determination. When Peter hit the 
water, the same legs that did the jumping had to do the swimming. 
So for us this unhesitancy is only a term to describe how in every 
decision, in every use of time and opportunity and means, we must 
be decisive for the Lord. 

Brethren, we can jump, now that we have been pushed. We can 
swim, now that we have jumped. We can be unhesitant now that 
we have been found. And, resolute, we shall be found “not having 
our own righteousness, which is of the Law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ” (Phil. 3:9). 


St. Louis, Mo. GEORGE HOYER 
EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
ACTS 26:13-32 


The text cuts into the series of hearings at Caesarea in which 
Paul, the great Christian preacher, pleads his cause before Antonius 
Felix, Porcius Festus, and King Herod Agrippa. A series of striking 
contrasts: weak, defenseless Paul vs. ecclesiastical and political 
might; poor Paul vs. pomp, elegance, and wealth; moral earnest- 
ness vs. moral laxity. In short, this dramatic incident presents 
a highly instructive and thought-provoking example of 


THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL IN AN UNCHRISTIAN WORLD 


I 
The Proclamation of the Gospel 
A. Paul, the preacher, and his preaching. 


1. He became a messenger of Christ only after he had become 
a believer in Christ. His conversion to the Gospel (vv. 13-15). 
The moment etched indelibly on his memory. Appearance of risen 
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Christ, whom he was persecuting, wrought a revolutionary change 
in Paul. Henceforth his life had a completely new direction. 

2. His commission to preach the Gospel (vv. 16-18), covering 
authority (“make thee a minister and a witness”), field (“unto the 
Gentiles”), and message (“to open their eyes,” etc.). 

3. His message as proclaimed (vv. 20, 22,23). All the basic 
ingredients of the Christian kerygma: repentance, faith, sanctifica- 
tion — and all bound up with the fulfillment of Messianic proph- 
ecies in the suffering, death, and resurrection of Christ. 

4. His method, combining firm conviction grounded in Scripture 
(v.22: “saying none other things”; vv. 23, 25: “the words of truth 
and soberness”); winsome courtesy (vv. 2,3, 25-27), and consum- 
ing zeal (v.19: “not disobedient unto the heavenly vision”; v. 22: 
“I continue unto this day,” etc.; v.24: “Paul, thou art beside thy- 
self”; v.29: “I would to God...”). 


B. Paul, a wonderful example for all Christians, in his procla- 
mation of the Gospel of Christ. Every Christian should learn to 
appreciate the implications of his conversion by the Holy Spirit 
in terms of a total involvement with, surrender to, and witness for, 
Christ. It is every Christian’s personal concern to promulgate the 
Gospel. It is his holy obligation, nay, his privilege, to confess 
Christ before men. This work calls for a Bible-grounded faith, 
a passion for souls, and an approach that will attract the non- 
Christian and give the Gospel a chance. 


II 


The Response to the Gospel on the Part of the 
Unchristian World 


A. What an array of characters representing the unchristian 
world confronted Paul! 

1. Porcius Festus, Roman procurator, more respectable than his 
tyrannical, crooked predecessor, Antonius Felix. Yet a proud, 
patronizing man of the world, not above political opportunism. 
Like Pilate, somewhat impressed when exposed to Christ and His 
Gospel; declared Paul innocent, but did nothing about it. Cf. Acts 
25:4, 5,9, 16, 25,27; 26:24, 31. 


2. Herod Agrippa II, worthy scion of a notorious dynasty: 
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great-grandson of Herod the Great, murderer of the babes of Beth- 
lehem; grandnephew of Herod Antipas, adulterer and murderer of 
John the Baptist; son of Agrippa I, murderer of James Major, 
Acts 12:1, 2.— Agrippa II, himself living in incestuous relations 
with his sister Bernice. Idumaean, outward professor of the 
Jewish faith. 

3. The leaders of the Jewish church (v.21), violent in their 
opposition and persecution. 

4. Of course, thank God, there were also those who accepted 
Christ in sincere faith, as witness the Christian congregations 
throughout the world. Also implied in vv. 18 and 23. 


B. The world, despite startling changes and material refinements, 
remains distressingly the world, immoral, unchristian, anti-Chris- 
tian. The Christian proclamation still experiences the same recep- 
tion, ranging all the way from “almost thou persuadest me” and 
“thou art beside thyself” to implacable animosity and lethal 
violence.— At the same time the Christian Gospel is still the 
power of God unto salvation to all whose allegiance the Holy 
Spirit transfers from the world to Christ. 

Let us be realistic—the opposition of the world must not 
discourage us or induce us to tone down our message. On the 
other hand, the daily victories of the Gospel in the hearts and 
lives of millions must serve to strengthen our faith and multiply 
our zeal. 


St. Louis, Mo. Paar ee H. J. A. BOUMAN 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Roo. 14:14-23 


A strong eschatological emphasis dominates our worship from 
this Sunday through the end of the church year. This Sunday 
introduces the last cycle of the Trinity season, which focuses upon 
the “completion of the kingdom of righteousness.” Our worship 
in this final period is to be a fulfilling and rounding out, rather 
than simply the “ending” of a year of worship. Today we begin 
building toward that final climax. 

We note in society a conflict between the individual and the 
group. The world romanticizes the picture by seeing the heroic “I” 
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overwhelmed by modern culture. Jung, for example, speaks of 
modern man as rare, solitary, intensely conscious. He stands alone 
on the brink of the abyss of the future. Behind the individual 
hover the crowds of not-so-modern men still in the dusk of the 
past. Dramatically the world pictures the creative thrust of the 
individual being smothered beneath the heavy blanket of the mass. 

In contrast to this picture of lone individuals fighting for their 
part in the world, Paul presents 


THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 


in which he describes what must become our concern: the attempt 
of the strong Christian to upbuild his weaker brother in the faith. 


I 


The Christian Perspective Is Lost as Faith 
Is Equated with Externals 


A. Externals tend to masquerade as the heart of faith (v. 17) 

In Rome the question of whether a Christian could eat meat and 
wine offered to idols arose with vehemence. Cf. the paralleled issue 
in 1 Corinthians 8. More important than the question itself was the 
shatteriug of the Christian fellowship into hostile factions. Among 
us the tendency might be to ride a particular “theological hobby- 
horse” as if it were the heart of faith. By overemphasizing differ- 
ences in racial, economic, or social backgrounds we split our God- 
given fellowship. Or by setting up morality as the key to the 
Christian faith we lose sight of the basic heartbeat of the faith, 
forgiveness itself. 


B. The Christian perspective shows nothing is unclean in itself 
(v. 14) 

Paul cuts beneath the original problem. Notice that although 
he sides doctrinally with the strong, he addresses himself equally 
to both groups. All old distinctions and categories have been 
abolished in Christ. The Christian does not know levels of 
uncleanness. Purity and corruption are not measured in terms of 
defilement with the world, but in their contact with God Himself. 
Before God these human values and distinctions in righteousness 
vanish, as candlelight before the rising sun. “Unto the pure all 
things are pure” (Titus 1:15). 
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II 


The Christian Perspective Views Faith as Centering 
in the Kingdom of God 


A. Jesus Christ is central in the kingdom of God (v.15) 

Reference to the Kingdom is not to a church as such, nor to the 
Roman Catholic view as a visible institution, nor to the Protestant, 
as an invisible identity. The Kingdom is the objective fact of 
Christ’s reigning. In the Church we see this subjectively worked out. 
This new perspective senses God’s powerful rule in individuals. 
The Kingdom is Christ Himself reigning as King. Thus the cry 
of John the Baptist at Christ’s appearance: Repent, for the kingdom 
of God is at hand! God was there appearing in the midst of them. 
Stress the cross as the sign of the King, an emblem of suffering, 
for He never rules through outward compulsion. He is the priestly 
King who dies for His people. 


B. Marks of the Kingdom: righteousness, peace, joy (v.17) 


1. Righteousness: Human rebellion and unrighteousness have 


brought the world to a state intolerable to God. Beyond the barrier 
confining us stands God. Righteousness describes His reaching out 
to us in forgiveness. He pronounces our guilt pardoned. His 
creative verdict produces a change within us. In Paul this word 
describes both God’s salvation of a man and the ethical conduct 
which flows from the new life. 


2. Peace: Apart from Christ “peace” conventionally describes 
a negative thing: absence of friction, tensions, or war. In Christ 
it becomes positive. It describes the harmony and concord between 
God and His children. The disciples recognized its connection with 
the Kingdom in their cry on Palm Sunday (Luke 19:38). The 
whole of Romans 5 is a commentary on Paul’s concept of peace. 


3. Joy: Not an isolated phenomenon for the Christian, nor the 
same as happiness. Not dependent upon human moods as we have 
our “ups and downs.” Rather it is an integral part of our new 
relationship with God. It is a gift which He bestows. Thus the 
source of joy for Christians is always God Himself. Eschatological. 
It is a reality now, but its completeness always lies in the future. 
N.B. Rom. 15:13. 
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C. Our response to the Kingdom (v. 23) 


The new perspective means more than a change of mind. It 
involves a new direction. As Christ exerts His sway over us, we 
turn from the past to newness. Thus God “hath translated us into 
the kingdom of His dear Son” (Col. 1:13). New power and 
motive within us. As a watch is moved by a spring, a locomotive 
driven by power of steam, so the Christian is propelled by the 
power of Christ. He clears away old life and builds the new. 
The response to the Kingdom is a growing concentration of our 
total powers of mind and spirit upon Him. 


Il 


The Christian Perspective Enables the Strong 
to Aid His Brother 


A. In common faith we are to aid our brothers (v. 19) 

We are brothers. We are part of the body of Christ. We are 
incorporated into a living unity. Since this relationship is not 
a voluntary one, we cannot separate ourselves or ignore the rest 
of the body. In the Christian faith complete individualism receives 
a deathblow. But our individuality by which we help one another 
remains. Cf. Rom. 12:6-15. Alive to God, free from His wrath, 
from death and sin, we are sensitive to the need of our brethren. 
We meet this need in the Gospel. 


B. “Let us follow after these things” (v.19) 

Individuals will see in others rivals or instruments for their own 
advancement until together they look up to recognize a Third 
Party, when the individual “I” looks up to see “Thou!” In this 
light we view one another. More than an aggregate or the sum 
of individuals we are united as the “communion of saints.” In that 
communion the strong members are given an opportunity to help 
build up the faith of the weak. This they do when in sympathy 
they communicate to them the Word. They speak the Gospel to 
one another in daily life. They show Christ’s rule in their own lives. 
They desire to bring His righteousness, peace, and joy to the weak. 
In humility and love — through His power — they do it. 

St. Louis, Mo. DAVID S. SCHULLER 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
AND REFORMATION DAY 
1 Cor. 3:11-23 


Scripture sometimes speaks of the Church of God in terms of 
a building. St. Peter speaks of the individual Christians as being 
“lively stones” in a “spiritual house” (1 Peter 2:5). 

It is well to think of the Church in terms of this picture on 
Reformation Day. We believe that Luther did not build a new 
Church. He surely did not erect a Church of his own design. 
The work of Martin Luther was work which Christ Himself had 
commanded: the work of the building of His holy Church. 
St.Paul in our text speaks of the foundation of the Church, the 
materials which should be used in its construction, and the plans 
which must be followed in the work of the building of the Church. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH 


I 
Jesus Christ Is the One Foundation (V.11) 


A. The divine Foundation “is laid.” God established His Church 
on earth. “Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture: Behold, 
I lay in Sion a chief Cornerstone, elect, precious; and he that 
believeth on Him shall not be confounded” (1 Peter 2:6). “And 
ate built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief Cornerstone” (Eph. 2:20). 


B. It is Christ’s Church, then, of which we speak. His Spirit, 
promised beforehand, established the New Testament Church on 
Pentecost. Any true preaching of His Word must point to Him 
alone as the Foundation. He is the Rock of our Salvation. 


C. We must emphasize this truth on Reformation Day. The 
opponents claim that Christ is the Head of the Roman Church, 
and they say that Luther established the Lutheran Church, Henry 
VIII the Church of England, Wesley the Methodist Church, etc. 
This is a false statement. Martin Luther made His sole appeal 
to Christ and to His holy Word. He showed from the Bible how 
the Pope had usurped the place of Christ in the Church. 


D. Thank God that the Reformation emphasized this basic 
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Christian truth! In the work of the Church we must build only 
upon Christ, the divine Foundation. No Pope, saint, or scholar dare 
take His place, even for an instant. Christ's Word alone must rule 
and teach us. (Hymn 473:1: “The Church’s One Foundation.” ) 


II 


Only Good Materials Should Be Placed upon the 
Church’s Foundation (Vv. 12-15) 


A. What, then, must be built upon the Foundation that has 
been laid? St.Paul warns us that care must be used in the work 
of erecting the building of the Church. There is always the danger 
that men will want to use inferior materials. The inferior is 
cheaper. It is easy to obtain. Sometimes it is the popular thing 
to use. 

B. Paul speaks of the good materials that may be laid on the 
Foundation: “gold, silver, precious stones.” He also speaks of the 
inferior and false materials that men are inclined to use: “wood, 
hay, stubble.” 


C. The Foundation of the Church had never been removed. 
There was at Luther’s time, and always had been, a Church of 
Christ. From where else could a Reformer come if not from the 
Church? Luther did not overthrow this Church. He merely te- 
formed it, with the help and grace of God. Men had terribly 
weakened, confused, and corrupted the Church with false human 
opinions and teachings. 


D. God will some day judge the work that men have done in 
His name, in the Church. The value or uselessness of the materials 
which have been used will then be revealed: “The fire shall try 
every man’s work of what sort it is.” Cf. Matt. 13:30. Luther 
recalled the Church to its true work. He emphasized the precious 
building materials. He fully realized that He was responsible to 
God the Judge of all. 

III 
God Is the Architect, Who Has Revealed the Plan, Secrets, 
and Future of His Church (Vv. 16-23) 


A. The wisdom of the world can never give true directions as 
to how God’s Church is to be built (vv. 19,20). The Corinthian 
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Christians were too much inclined to be impressed with their own 
knowledge. Cf. 1 Cor. 8:1. 


B. True pastors and church workers serve under Christ and are 
humble servants of God (vv. 21,23). Paul himself said: “We are 
laborers together with God.” The workers in the Church must 
remember their position as God’s servants. They are under obli- 
gation to obey His Word and follow His directions. 


C. God Himself will destroy him who defiles His temple (v. 17). 
The most dangerous enemy is the enemy within the Church. This 
is a solemn word of warning. A parallel passage is 2 Thess. 2:3, 4, 
which shows how “that man of sin” will exalt himself in the 
Church. Yet, the final destruction of the Pope, the Antichrist, 
is foretold. 2 Thess. 2:8: “And then shall that wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the Spirit of His mouth and 
shall destroy with the brightness of His coming.” (Note: Scripture 
always makes it clear that the Antichrist is not some secular tyrant, 
but one zz the Church who exalts himself. ) 


D. We must, therefore, beware of human wisdom and the exal- 
tation of human beings in the Church. (Note: Contemporary 
applications can be made on the basis of papal doctrines set forth 
in 1854 [1954 Marian year}, 1870, 1950.) 

Conclusion: It is good to work hard. When we work in and for 
the Church of God, we have a part in the erection of the one 
structure in the world that abides from age to age. Governments 
come and go, nations rise and fall, yet the Church remains. 

Yet those in the Church must constantly evaluate their work. 
Are we building on the one true Foundation? What about the 
materials we are using? Are we following the plans which God 
Himself has given? 

Let us think of these questions on Reformation Day! May God 
grant us the wisdom and grace to be true workers in His kingdom! 

Chicago, IIl. JAMES G. MANZ 
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THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN EVANGELISM 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, the oldest of the many Bible 
societies, was organized in London, March 7, 1804, and is celebrating 
its 150th anniversary this year. In the current issue of the Ecumenical 
Review (April, 1954, pp. 295 ff.), A. M. Chirgwin reports the results 
of a study on the place of the Bible in world evangelism. The author 
points out that all the great evangelists since Chrysostom have used 
the Bible as their chief tool in the work of evangelization. Today in 
all parts of the world, from the skidrow of our large cities to the pagan 
huts in the most benighted countries, the Bible is still the best tool 
to bring the Gospel to men. Some of the most vigorous congregations 
in Latin America owe their origin to the lonely colporteur with only 
a Bible in his hand. The author points out that the study shows that 
it is frequently the Bible which brings men to faith when the preaching 
and personal conversation have failed, for the Bible is quick and 
powerful. Again and again it is a Gospel portion that brings a flash 
of light to the heathen heart, converts him, and sends him with the 
Gospel in his hand to tell his family and relatives. It is the Bible 
which became the means to initiate under God tremendous missionary 
movements. This efficacy accounts for the fact that Bible societies have 
a way of transcending all denominational lines and gain support from 
widely divergent denominational units in their work of spreading the 
printed Word of God. The author calls attention to the fact that 
greater efforts must be put forth in spreading the Bible, since at the 
present rate it would require at least 100 years to get a copy of the 
Scriptures into every hand. At the present time the Bible is translated 
into only one half of the languages of the world. At the same time 
the author urges that all mission societies make a careful study of the 
most effective method of Bible distribution, in order to carry on the 
work of world evangelism in the most effective way. F.E.M. 


WORDS OF WISDOM FOR PREACHERS 


Luther stresses the necessity and blessing of tentatio (test, trial, 
temptation, tribulation). He talks about it so often that Karl Holi once 
hazarded the statement, “In reality, tentatio played the same role in 
Luther’s life that visions played in the lives of the mystics.” This may 
not be too happy a comparison. It stresses, however, the importance 
which Luther attached to semtatio. Certainly, no Christian escapes 
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tentatio. But it appears that in times of great spiritual, national, and 
economic crises, Christians are more aware of tentatio than at 
other times. 


In a lecture which he delivered before a conference of German 
Evangelical pastors September 15, 1953, Professor Martin Fischer of 
the Kirchliche Hochschule in West Berlin highlights some of the 
tentationes to which Christian pastors in the Eastern Zone of Germany 
are subject. The lecture has since been published as a booklet under 
the title Die Anfechtung des Predigers heute (Ludwig Bechauf Verlag, 
Bielefeld, 1953). From this lecture we are submitting a few choice 
quotes which we believe to be food for thought. 


I have discovered how difficult it is to move preachers to listen. 
We sometimes speak of this in the Hochschule and have come to the 
conclusion that perhaps preachers are the ones who find it most 
difficult to listen. 

The real and greatest danger for the Church is to be found in the 
Church itself. The Antichrist stems from Christendom and not from 
the world. 

The burden of the Epistle to the Hebrews is that it asks us whether 
we have really preached the Gospel or whether we have secretly taken 
the road back to the synagogue. The various kinds of pseudo- 
Lutheranism, false pietism, and neo-Protestant legalism are in reality, 
and often enough by design, a return to the synagogue. 

Some assert that the preacher must make the Word of God live 
(aktuell machen). There can be no doubt that those who assert this 
are making exorbitant demands on the preacher. Heresies always 
make exorbitant demands. How can the preacher make the Word of 
the living God alive? How can we hope for success in our preaching 
if we regard the Word of the living God to be dead matter which 
we must through our creative breath make alive? Let us once for all 
put a stop to this godless speech! 

When preaching, the preacher must not deliver an essay. He must 
not make a school out of the church. He must not make an intellec- 
tual assignment out of the message of the Word. 

The church is either the place where the preacher preaches about the 
living God, or it is a center of contagion caused by stagnant waters, 
spoiled foods, and secularized truth. 

When we preach on a text, we are to remember that the canon 
contains this text because it has discovered the kerugma in this text 
and wants the kerugma proclaimed to others. 

The sermon is more closely related to exorcism than to a theological 
essay. 

Our mass congregations are evidence of our lack of obedience and 
penitence. For no one can realize in mass congregations what accord- 
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ing to Acts 20 is made the bounden duty of pastors and elders and 
Christian people. 

Theological difficulties which cannot be made intelligible in the 
sermon ought to be re-examined as to their validity. 

It is much easier to find the proper words for a theological essay 
than for a sermon which is intended to penetrate into the hearts and 
consciences of people. 

In tentationes faith seeks for the living God, not for the realization 
of dreams and desires. 

Only such preachers as believe in the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead will have the strength and patience confidently to 
preach in a land like the German Democratic Republic [Eastern 
Zone} and to be concerned about truth and righteousness. p yy Bp. 


BULTMANN AND GOLDAMMER 


The most important theological concern vexing New Testament 
students since the close of World War II is the issue which Professor 
Rudolf Bultmann of the University of Marburg raised in 1941 in an 
article titled Newes Testament und Mythologie. Professor Bultmann’s 
thesis is that the New Testament needs to be “demythologized.” 
He insists, however, with equal determination that the New Testament 
kerugma has not become irrelevant, but that the Church must continue 


to proclaim it, albeit in existential terms. A vast amount of literature 
on the subject has appeared in German, English, and other European 
languages. This journal has repeatedly referred to the issue. Readers 
are invited to take special note of the German critique translated by 
Dr. Arndt which appeared in the November, 1953, issue of this 
periodical. 


The discussions devoted to the issue recognize the seriousness of 
Professor Bultmann’s concern. One difficulty has been to agree on the 
meaning of the term “myth.” Professor Bultmann himself has not 
been consistent in his usage of the term. The need for clarifying this 
term impressed especially Kurt Goldammer, professor of comparative 
religion at the University of Marburg. He therefore carefully investi- 
gated this term in the light of his knowledge of comparative religion. 
He published his findings, together with a critique of Professor Bult- 
mann’s thesis, in the Theologische Literaturzeitung (1953, number 12), 
a leading German theological journal. 

Goldammer does not allow, as does Bultmann, for a divorce of 
kerugma from myth. For Goldammer, kerugma is included in myth. 
For Goldammer “myth is, as its Greek name indicates, religious speech, 
sacred language in which religious experience is concentrated, in which 
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religious experience speaks to us in its own peculiar language which, 
indeed, is different from everyday language, which is different also 
from the language of science and technology. . . . To think in terms 
of myth, to think mythologically, is a structure of thought which 
endeavors adequately to comprehend the world of higher values and 
powers, especially the religious world.” 

Goldammer inquires, “Why should the New Testament be ‘de- 
mythologized’ in favor of a world view which is in keeping with that 
commonly held in our day?” He argues that there never has been 
and that there cannot be a world view which does not contain some 
mythological elements. “Current interpretations of the nature of the 
universe are, like our mathematical formulas, in the last analysis no 
more than ideograms. Our generation regards certain features of the 
world view commonly accepted only fifty years ago as being mytho- 
logical. After another fifty years, scientists will charge the present 
generation for having employed mythological language in describing 
the nature of the universe. Why, then, should we not continue to hold 
to the world view of the New Testament whose ideograms are fully 
adequate for conveying the religious content which we are to know? 
Why should we attempt constantly to revise or completely change our 
world view in order to adjust it to a new scientific view regarding the 
nature of the universe?” 

Goldammer also reminds us that our age has preserved mythological 
features in describing other areas of human experience which no one 
in his right mind thinks it necessary to “demythologize.” He refers 
to the experience of love. We cannot describe love in logical and 
rational terms, but are held to speak of it in mythological language. 
It would be absurd to attempt to “demythologize” eros in order to 
make it logical and existential. 

All this does not mean, so Goldammer insists, that theologians must 
not be mindful of the mythological language employed in the Bible 
and elsewhere and that they must not strive so to interpret Scripture 
that modern man will find himself addressed by God in terms of 
judgment and grace. 

Do the “mythological elements” in the New Testament constitute 
the real offense, the skandalon, of Christianity? Goldammer answers 
this question with a decisive no. 

In summing up Goldammer’s argument, we cannot improve on the 
conclusions reached by Montgomery Belgion and published in Theology 
(February). Rev. Belgion writes: 

The Gospels cannot be made more attractive and understandable to 

scientific people through any messing about with their language. 
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So long as scientific people remain on the scientific plane and within 
the scientific world of discourse, they can have no inkling of what 
the Gospels are about. . . . The men who clamor for theology to be 
put into “another language,” who want to reconcile it with the 
consciences of the mathematically trained, who ask us to accept some 
fantastic and metaphorical “space” for theology—all such people 
have never understood what theology says. For otherwise they would 
know that it refuses to be translated. They are not satisfied when the 
scientists declare it nonsense; they want it drained of all content of 
its own and reduced to some fatuous expression of naturalism. 
Though Professor Goldammer has honestly squared up to Professor 
Bultmann’s concern, he has hardly spoken the final and decisive word. 
Before one could make a commitment to Professor Goldammer's solu- 
tion, one would necessarily have to examine the hermeneutical 
implications involved in his approach. But this would be a four- 
dimensional job and cannot be attempted here and now. P.M.B. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Dr. James B. Conant, United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, speaking to the Foreign Press Association at Bonn, Germany, 
said that the stepped-up campaign against the Church in East Germany 
reflects the unaltered policy of the Soviet Union. “This effort to reduce 
the Church in the Soviet Zone to a ghettolike existence is not an 
encouraging sign to those looking for evidence of Communist acts 
of conciliation. Dozens of church officials, ministers, and priests have 
been arrested, and some sentenced in show trials to long terms of im- 
prisonment for alleged sabotage of democratic institutions. A horde 
of police spies has been assigned to attend church services and to report 
on ‘deviations’ from the official Communist ideology. In some places 
youthful Communist rowdies have even been given the task of breaking 
up religious services.” — This is nothing new; it has been reported 
times without number; but these words are quoted here because they 
are the testimony, not of pastor or priest (who might be suspected 
of bias), but of a government official. 

Hannover, Germany.— More than a million moviegoers in West 
Germany so far have seen the American movie “Martin Luther,” which 
was given its European premieére here early in March. 

German film authorities said this attendance is twice as large as any 
commercial film averages during an equivalent period of time. 

Washington, D.C. — Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia told a joint 
session of Congress that the closest tie between his country and the 
United States is their common Christian faith. 
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“We read the same Bible: we speak a common spiritual language,” 
the emperor told the House and Senate members. He added: 

“We have a profound orientation toward the West. One considera- 
tion alone would suffice to explain this fact. The two Americas and 
the continent of Europe together constitute one third of the world’s 
land surface. In this one third are concentrated the people of the 
Christian faith. 

“With but rare exceptions Christianity does not extend beyond the 
confines of the Mediterranean. In this remaining two thirds of the 
earth’s surface, Ethiopia is the state having the largest Christian 
population.” 

The emperor called Ethiopia “unique among the nations of the 
world” because “it is today the one remaining Christian state that can 
trace its history unbroken as a Christian polity from the days of the 
Roman empire itself.” 

He said it is “this heritage of ideas and principles” that binds 
Ethiopia to the United States and the other free nations of the West. 

Despite a distance of 8,000 miles, the emperor said, Ethiopia is 
closely linked with the United States in trade and world politics, and 
it is a “cultural bridge” between the Christian world and the people 
of Africa and the Moslem East. 

Stockholm. — Sweden’s Parliament cannot possibly entertain any 
proposal concerning the ordination of women as ministers until late 
next year, despite a reported “desperate” shortage of clergymen in the 
country, Minister for Church Affairs Ivar Persson said here. 


His statement was in reply to a question from the floor by Mrs. 
Ingrid Andren (Liberal Party) of Vasteras. 

“Any such proposal must first be considered by the national con- 
vention of the (Swedish State Lutheran) Church, which will meet next 
in September, 1955,” the Minister said. “Until the Church convention 
has discussed the question, the Riksdag feels itself incompetent to 
debate the issue.” 


Los Angeles. — A gift of more than $1,000,000 made to the Self- 
Realization Fellowship of All Religions here has revealed J. J. Lynn, 
Kansas City insurance executive, as “Rajasi Janakananda,” for two 
years head of the cult. 

He succeeded the late Paramhansa Yogananda, its Hindu founder, 
by the wish of the Indian. 

The million-dollar gift will be used to spread the teachings of 
Yogananda throughout the world, a spokesman said. 
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The huge gift was made by transfer of 22,000 shares of Kansas 
City Southern Railway common stock, of which Mr. Lynn had been 
one of the largest holders. He is a director of the railway. He also is 
president of the U.S. Epperson Underwriting and the Lynn Under- 
writing companies of Kansas City. 

There are now more than 100 Self-Realization Fellowship churches 
in 14 countries, according to cult officials. 


Fulda, Germany.— More than 60,000 persons were present at an 
open-air Mass in Cathedral Square here, climaxing national observances 
of the 1,200th anniversary of the death of St. Boniface, Apostle of 
Germany. 

The Mass, celebrated by Archbishop Aloysius J. Muench, Papal 
Nuncio to Germany, was attended by German and foreign Roman 
prelates as well as pilgrims from many parts of the world. It was 
broadcast over all West German radio stations. 

During the ceremonies the relics of St. Boniface were carried in 
a colorful procession. The saint’s body is enshrined in the Fulda 
cathedral. 


Los Angeles.— The 95th annual synod of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church approved a proposal to dissolve the American Lutheran Con- 


ference at a final convention to be held in November. 

At the same time it put the Church on record again as “willing to 
discuss the subject of Lutheran unity with any or all Lutheran bodies 
in America.” 

The Conference, organized in 1930, is a federation of five Lutheran 
bodies. In addition to the Augustana Church its members are the 
American Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
Lutheran Free Church, and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

All but Augustana are currently involved in negotiations for a mer- 
ger which would create a new Church of some 1,800,000 members. 
Augustana withdrew from the merger discussions two years ago. 

In refusing to enter the American Lutheran Conference merger, 
Augustana’s Commission on Ecumenical Relations stated that this 
action was necessary because of “the automatic exclusion of other Lu- 
theran bodies” from the discussions and because “the question of 
ecumenical relations has not been an open item in the agenda” of 
the Joint Union Committee. 

Fergus Falls, Minn.— The Church of the Lutheran Brethren ap- 
proved expenditures of $240,000 for the coming year, including sup- 
port of 50 foreign missionaries, at its 54th annual convention here. 

One of the smallest of Lutheran bodies, it ranks near the top 
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of some 250 Protestant denominations in per-capita giving for mis- 
sions. One missionary is supported by every 90 persons in the group. 

Audubon, lowa.— A record budget of $256,660.60 for the next 
year was approved by the United Evangelical Lutheran Church at its 
annual meeting here. 

The convention also decided to launch a two-year drive for $350,000 
to aid home mission expansion, the Board of Pensions, and Dana Col- 
lege, Blair, Nebr. 

Waukegan, Ill.— The Rev. Eino Tuori, pastor of Bethlehem Lu- 
theran Church, Detroit, was elected president of the Finnish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (Suomi Synod) at the denomination’s 65th 
annual convention here. 

It was the synod’s largest convention, with 275 lay and clerical dele- 
gates and more than 300 visitors attending. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Evangelical Lutheran Church has ap- 
proved an organizational blueprint for merger with three other 
Lutheran bodies. It is the first of the four to do so. 

With an almost unanimous vote delegates to the ELC’s biennial 
convention here adopted resolutions prepared jointly by negotiators of 
the American Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
Lutheran Free Church, and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— A protest “against the denial of Christian 
liberty by government and church to the Protestant minority” in 
Colombia was voted by the Evangelical Lutheran Church at its biennial 
convention here. 

Dr. Rolf A. Syrdal, ELC foreign-mission executive, said the denom- 
ination’s mission work in Colombia has “entered into new difficulties” 
by agreements between Colombia and the Vatican. 

Minneapolis, Minn, — The Evangelical Lutheran Church voted here 
to “approve in principle” the establishment of a Lutheran senior liberal 
arts college in California. 

Delegates to the biennial convention instructed the Church's board 
of Christian education to confer with officers and educators of the 
denomination and with representatives of other Lutheran synods in 
California in an effort to find ways and means by which such a college 
might be established. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordsa Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louss 18, Missouri. 


THE FORMATION OF THE GOSPEL TRADITION. By Vincent Taylor. 
St. Martin’s Press (Macmillan and Co.), 1952. 209 pages, plus two 
indices. Cloth. $1.75. 

Professor Taylor teaches New Testament Language and Literature at 
Wesley College, Headingley, Leeds, England. He is reckoned as England's 
leading authority on form criticism. His most recent contribution to New 
Testament scholarship is The Gospel According to St. Mark, where many 
of the principles described in the present volume are specifically applied. 

This book is something of a landmark in the development of form- 
critical methods. In fact, the first edition of it (1933) comprised a series 
of lectures delivered by the author at the University of Leeds to make 
students of the New Testament aware of the possibilities and limitations 
of a newly developed method in trying to discover Synoptic origins. Since 
that time form criticism has developed quite a history, and the author took 
the opportunity at the time of the second edition and the fourth reprinting 
to bring his materials up to date. 

The strength of this volume is to be found in its description of the 
possible influence of early Christian communities in the formation of 
Gospel traditions. It describes the threefold task of form criticism as being 
that of classifying the Synoptic material according to its form, recovering 
the original form of the material, and looking for the life situation 
(Sitz im Leben) out of which the material springs. 

In one of the concluding chapters Professor Taylor summarizes his 
materials as he traces the story of the emergence of the Gospels through 
three periods, extending from A.D. 30 to 50, from 50 to 65, and sub- 
sequent to 65. During the first period, Christians preserved cycles of 
connected reminiscences, and the Gospel tradition came to be mainly 
a collection of isolated stories, sayings, and saying-groups. The charac- 
teristic mark of the second stage was the attempt to gather the scattered 
elements of the tradition into groups. “The material was arranged in 
topical rather than chronological succession for purposes of Christian in- 
struction and defence” (p.176). The third period is that of Gospel 
compilation, for which a special impulse was given by the rapid expansion 
of the Gentile mission, the lapse of time, and the increased need for 
Christian instruction and defense. 

Whatever opinion one may have of the method of form criticism, it has 
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the value of getting the student acquainted with the text of the Synoptic 
Gospels. And the virtue of this particular volume is its humility, its 
insistence on the limitations of form-critical studies. 

MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


THE ORIGINALITY OF ST.MATTHEW. By B. C. Butler. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1951. 171 pages, plus an index of New 
Testament passages. Cloth. $3.75. 

This book is important chiefly because it reveals that the rather com- 
monly accepted two-document theory on the origin of the Synoptic Gospels 
leaves much to be explained. Most New Testament scholars of today work 
with the assumption that Mark is the earliest Gospel and that Matthew 
and Luke used Mark and another document, known as “Q,” in writing their 
accounts. The present study of St. Matthew by the Abbot of Downside 
provides solid evidence for the position that the Gospel listed as first in 
the New Testament is indeed the first also in point of authorship. 

The first chapter is devoted to the test of the “Q” hypothesis. On the 
basis of a study covering five crucial sets of passages, Dom Butler concludes 
that “‘Q’ is unnecessary and embarrassing” (p.22). The author makes 
a good point for Luke’s dependence on Matthew, primarily by an analysis 
of the Great Sermon as it is recorded in Matthew 5:3 to 7:27 and in 
Luke 6:20-49. To this he adds detailed studies of other “Q” passages and 
their contexts as they are found in Matthew and Luke. 

Later chapters are devoted to demonstrating that Mark was dependent, 
too, in part on St. Matthew. This part of the book, particularly the 
chapter on “Matthew's Great Discourses,” is of great value; for it presents 
a thorough analysis of our first Gospel. This section is the strongest 
argument against those who insist that a study of sources is without profit. 
To follow the author through his discussion of Matthew's discourses 
(pages 72—106) is an enlightening experience for anyone interested in 
understanding the Synoptic Gospels. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


THE SERVANT-MESSIAH. By T. W. Manson. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. 104 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

Dr. Manson, Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, serves as Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. This study of the Messianic Ministry 
was originally given in the form of six lectures at Yale University Divinity 
School and later revised and expanded for presentation at Cambridge 
University. 

The three main topics include “The Messianic Hope,” “The Messianic 
Herald,” and “The Messianic Ministry.” The author finds the origin of the 
Messianic hope in the national catastrophes of Israel in 721 and 586 B.C., 
which ruptured the unity between Jewish national and spiritual life. 
He defines the Messianic hope as “the hope of restoring on a higher level 
the unity of national life that had been broken by the Exile” (p.2). 
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Support for, and illustrations of, this definition are found in the ideals of 
the synagog, in various apocalypses, in the aims of such groups as the 
Essenes, the Sadducees, and the Pharisees (especially the latter), and in 
portions of the Old and the New Testament. The work of John the Baptist 
is regarded as a final and an abortive attempt to revive a decadent religious 
system. “His was the last supreme effort to make an unworkable system 
work. It was the last great attempt to carry out a wholesale religious and 
moral reformation within Judaism, to enforce the law of righteousness, to 
compel people to be good. In John’s eyes this campaign of his was the 
last chance for the Jewish people. . . . In reality it was the last effort 
of the traditional Jewish legal religion to vindicate itself by producing 
changed lives.” (P. 49.) 

The Messianic ministry of Jesus is brought to us under the titles 
Principles, Practice, and Passion. The term Son of Man is referred to as 
an apocalyptic symbol. “Jesus took it from the book of Daniel. We have 
good evidence that he knew of the Danielic Son of man, and no reason 
to think that he knew of any other.” (P.72.) With respect to the growing 
tension between Jewish Messianic hope and the Messianic purposes of 
Jesus, the following opinion is offered: “Every day it becomes clearer 
to the Messiah Jesus, if to nobody else, that the kingdom of God does 
not come, cannot come, by defeating the kingdoms of the world at their 
own game; that the Messiah is not, and cannot be, the latest, loudest, 
and the most successful of a long line of international gangsters; that 
Israel is not to be, and rightly understood cannot be, just another and 
a greater Rome.” (P. 76.) 

In the face of all this, it is both surprising and interesting to note that 
the Messianic ministry of Jesus is viewed as being continued through the 
ministry of the Christian Church and that the success of it all is to be 
attributed to the resurrected Christ. LORENZ WUNDERLICH 


THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON READER. By Maty Ellen Chase. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. 325 pages. Cloth. 
$4.00. 

The Bible and the Common Reader is a revised and enlarged edition 
of material first published in 1944. It grows out of studies in English 
literature by Mary Ellen Chase, for many years Professor of English 
Literature at Smith College. The approach throughout is one of evaluating 
a literary masterpiece, and the King James Version is regarded as the 
finest and richest monument of English prose. “The Bible belongs among 
the noblest and most indispensable of our humanistic and literary tra- 
ditions” (p.9). 

The following statements exemplify the viewpoint of the author: “The 
Old Testament poem known as the book of Job is the incomparable 
literary masterpiece of our Bible” (p.204). “The unknown author of 
the book of Esther was an architect . . . in his innate sense of form” 
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(p.200). “The book of Ruth is one of the most graceful and charming 
of short stories . . . of any time and in any language” (p.193). “The 
Psalms are perhaps the most perfect blending in all literature of poetry 
and of religion” (p.226). “The Gospel of St. Luke has been called . . . 
the most beautiful of all books, not only in the New Testament or even 
in the Bible, but literally of all books in any language” (p. 283). St. Paul 
is regarded as “the most brilliant figure among the Christians of the first 
century and as one of the most remarkable and vital personalities of any 
age or time” (p.299). Such literary encomiums will be echoed by 
countless Bible students. 

What, however, is the theological point of view? Again, quotations 
should suffice. The statement “Many portions, especially of the Old Testa- 
ment, have now little meaning or value save to the theologian or the 
scholar” (Foreword, p. xiv) prepares the reader for the opinion “The time 
has surely passed when to know and to love the Bible one must accept the 
purely legendary as literal truth or confuse history with fiction” (ibid.). 
Nor is it at all surprising when the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
receive this reference: “When, or if, these persons actually lived, we do 
not know...” (p.31), or when the Gospels of the New Testament are 
labeled instruments of propaganda and products of controversy among the 
Evangelists themselves. 


Thus, as so frequently under similar circumstances, the chief purpose and 


use of the Bible are lost in this book. LORENZ WUNDERLICH 


THE RELIGIOUS BODIES OF AMERICA. By F. E. Mayer. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1954. xiv and 587 pages, 642 x9. 
Cloth. $8.50. 

The author of this magnificent volume needs no introduction to the 
vast majority of the readers of the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 
He has been one of its editors for many years and is at present the 
managing editor. Pastors who studied at Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 
Ill., between 1926 and 1937 and those who have studied at the St. Louis 
seminary since that time will remember him as one of their professors. 
In the course of his many years as a professor of theology, he has taught 
History of Christian Thought, Interpretation, Homiletics, Dogmatics, 
Lutheran Symbolics, and American Denominationalism, particularly the 
last three. In view of his sound theological scholarship, broad ecumenical 
spirit, and wide experience in the field of his major interests, it would be 
hard to find a man more thoroughly equipped for producing such a volume 
as this. A host of former students, now in the ministry, will heartily 
support this statement. 

Under these circumstances it seems almost superfluous to review 
Dr. Mayer’s book in the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY at all, 
for many of its readers either were his students at one of the two Con- 
cordias or have at least read his scholarly articles in this journal. In all 
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likelihood they will have his book on their desk before these lines appear 
in print. It is the very book they have been waiting for. Its predecessor, 
Popular Symbolics, has been out of print for some time. Other books on 
the religious bodies of America, each very good in its own way, have 
appeared in the meantime. Dr. Mayer lists them in his bibliography. 
But this volume is now not only the latest, but also the most comprehensive 
on the market. At the same time it presents new insights regarding the 
nature and work of the more than 250 religious groups in America. 
The author examines each group with respect to the source of its theo- 
logical authority and its chief theological emphasis. His sound and fair 
appraisal will be appreciated by all equally sound and fair religious 
thinkers. 

For convenient study and comparison he has grouped the many religious 
bodies — churches, sects, and cults — into larger families: The Holy Orien- 
tal Catholic and Apostolic Church; the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman 
Church; Lutheranism; the Reformed Bodies; the Arminian Bodies; Union- 
izing Churches; the Enthusiastic or Inner Light Bodies; the Millennial 
Groups; Anthropocentric and Anti-Trinitarian Bodies; Egocentric or 
Healing Cults; Esoteric and Miscellaneous Groups. Under the general 
heading “Interdenominational Trends and Organizations,” he discusses 
“Modernism, Fundamentalism, Neo-Orthodoxy, Ecumenical Theology, 
Moral Rearmament, the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, the American Council of Christian Churches, 
the National Association of Evangelicals for United Action, the World 
Council of Churches, the International Council of Christian Churches.” 
Anyone interested in the meeting of the World Council of Churches in 
Evanston, Ill., this year will find nearly six pages of information on that 
body, including a comprehensive bibliography. 

In this text, says the author, he has endeavored to observe the following 
theological principles: “An unqualified submission to the divine truth as 
it is revealed in the sacred records of Holy Scripture; acceptance of the 
Word of God as the absolute and final standard and rule of all Christian 
proclamation; the conviction that the Lutheran Confessions are a full and 
correct witness to this divinely revealed truth; a deep concern to preserve 
and cultivate the true ecumenical spirit, which recognizes the spiritual 
unity of all Christians through faith in Christ, transcending all denom- 
inational lines, but which at the same time is conscious of the obligation 
to censure and to correct every doctrinal trend which threatens to under- 
mine or destroy the unity of faith.” Someone may say: “Very subjective!” 
Not at all. Objectivity does not consist in hiding one’s own convictions, 
but in presenting also those of the other party on the basis of the most 
reliable information. The author spared no pains nor effort to get at the 
facts and to present them accurately and honestly, as this reviewer, the 
author's next-door neighbor and colleague, knows from personal observa- 
tion. But the reader may convince himself by consulting the author's 
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sources, which are given in the footnotes and in the extensive bibliog- 
raphies. 

To conserve space, the author has made use of some cross references, 
but wherever he considered it convenient for the reader, he has not 
hesitated to repeat pertinent materials. As a result, each part may be read 
as a separate and complete unit. The reader will not be tired by being 
compelled to turn to earlier or later pages. A theological glossary puts 
the material within reach also of the layman. Statistics have been relegated 
to an appendix so that they can be kept up to date with each future 
printing. An exhaustive index makes this a handy volume for ready 
reference. 

The handsome binding in green cloth, gold imprint on red panels, type 
set in double column for easy reading, splendid paper and excellent 
typography, scholarly apparatus relegated to the footnotes and to the end 
of each part — all combine to make this a prize product of the printer’s art. 

L. W. SPITZ 


BIBLICAL AUTHORITY FOR TODAY: A WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES SYMPOSIUM ON “THE BIBLICAL AUTHORITY 
FOR THE CHURCHES’ SOCIAL AND POLITICAL MESSAGE 
FOR TODAY.” Ed. by Alan Richardson and W. Schweitzer. Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press. 338 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


This book is the answer to the request of the World Council of 
Churches that its Study Department prepare an ecumenical study on 
Biblical authority, in particular to lay down the hermeneutical principles 
to find the Biblical answer to the social and political problems which 
confront the 160 member churches in all parts of the world. It was felt 
that such a study is necessary (1) because the member churches are 
scattered throughout all parts of the world and are confronted by diver- 
gent ethical and moral issues; (2) because in our age of change men 
outside the Church are seeking authoritative guidance in social and 
political matters and are frequently looking to the churches for an answer 
to the unsolved problems confronting mankind everywhere. The purpose 
of the study may be stated briefly as follows: While Christians believe 
that the Bible is God’s Word to men and that they must faithfully accept 
the same as authoritative in their own personal life and conduct, it is 
less obvious that the Bible is also relevant to the life of society, nations, 
and cultures. If the World Council of Churches is to speak authoritatively 
in these areas, there must be a clarification of all the fundamental problems 
on an ecumenical basis. 


Nineteen different authors contributed toward the book which is divided 
into four parts. Part I presents the denominational approach to the author- 
ity of the Bible. Greek Orthodox, Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Reformed, Lutherans, and Anglicans are represented. It is assumed “that 
every confession [denomination] looks at the Bible from the point of view 
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of its own tradition or customary ways of interpretation. . . . The fact is 
that the believing attitude of the Christians toward the Bible and its mes- 
sage is always mediated to them by the particular Church from which 
they have received it.” (P.11.) The various contributors present their 
own view of the authority of the Bible in such domains as “natural law,” 
“general revelation,” the “testimony of the spirit,” and “reason.” However, 
they are all agreed that in the Bible the churches can find a common basis 
on which they can prepare the Biblical message for the world today with 
regard to social and political conduct. Part II consists of a single essay 
by Schweitzer. He surveys the present position of study in the sphere of 
interpretation and the application of Biblical theology to Christian ethics 
in different parts of the world today. The author points out that formerly 
Bible study occupied itself with the historical and critical problems of the 
Bible, whereas today Biblical study concerns itself with the Apostolic 
kérygma. Dr. Schweitzer maintains that neither the Fundamentalist nor 
the Liberal theologian can properly interpret the Bible. He finds the 
“dialectical Christocentric solution” as the only means whereby the Word 
of God can be properly interpreted and made relevant to the problems of 
social ethics for the Church and the world. In Part III various authors 
deal with the hermeneutical principle of Biblical interpretation, particu- 
larly as the Bible’s message applies to ethical, social, and moral questions. 
These guiding principles were formulated and adopted by the Ecumenical 
Study Conference in 1949 (see CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 
1950, p.65). The Commission agreed on the following statements: The 
Bible is our common starting point; it concerns itself primarily with God's 
gracious and redemptive activity for the saving of sinful man; Jesus Christ 
is the center and goal of the whole Bible; the unity of the Old and New 
Testaments is found in the redemptive activity of God; all allegorical 
interpretations are arbitrary. It was further agreed that an Old Testament 
passage must be interpreted in the light of its relation to the historical 
situation and checked against a parallel reference in the New Testament. 
Likewise a New Testament passage is to be examined in the light of its 
historical setting and context and in its relation to the specific or similar 
Old Testament situation, more specifically to the whole scope of Heil:- 
geschichte. The interpreter will find the Biblical teaching on specific social 
or political issues if he begins with a direct study of the text and tries 
to discover the degree in which our particular situation is similar to that 
which the Bible presents. In Part IV an attempt is made to apply thc 
principles of interpretation in ethics, politics, and social welfare by 
applying them to such specific problems as property, law, Church and 
State, nationalism, racism. 

It is only natural that there is a great variation in points of view among 
the nineteen authors. However, all are agreed that the Bible is God's 
message for man and that while in this message the Bible does not lay 
down specific ethical laws for a given situation, it does fix certain basic 
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principles in the light of which all ethical actions must be judged. 
several authors have succeeded in fulfilling their assignment, and it is 
especially praiseworthy that they have broken with the Liberal Higher 
Criticism of a generation ago and are attempting to present a “Trinitarian 
hermeneutics.” Our question is whether in making this assignment the 
World Council of Churches has really kept first things first in the Church's 
message to the world. F. E. MAYER 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD. By G. Campbell Morgan. Westwood: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1953. 237 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

In an age of materialism and loose confessionalism the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian religion solicit constant reassertion. This is 
done in the new edition of G. Campbell Morgan’s The Spirit of God. 

The author regards the Word of God as the only infallible guide to 
truth and as the only corrective to error. Accordingly, he presents his 
material on the basis of that assumption. “There is no revelation of the 
activities of the Spirit of God, or of the spiritual world, save the revelation 
that comes through the Book” (p.18). While the writer is insistent that 
the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Holy Spirit are beyond the under- 
standing of the finite mind, he is equally firm in his intention of evaluating 
such measure of divine revelation as God offers in His Word. 

The Biblical material with regard to the Holy Spirit is presented under 
such categories as: the Spirit in Creation; the Spirit prior to Pentecost; 
the teaching of Christ concerning the Spirit; the Pentecostal Age; the 
Spirit in the individual; the practical application. Rebirth, spiritual under- 
standing, holy living, spiritual fellowship, peace, and the power of accom- 
plishing his tasks —all these experiences of the Christian are attributed 
to the power of the Holy Spirit. 

We rejoice at this clear and concise presentation of the Person and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. His power and activity in the Church, in the 
world, and in the individual are sharply emphasized. We disagree with 
the statement: “The Lord had exercised a purely Jewish Messiahship” 
(p. 126). Moreover, the reference to the Spirit as “the Consciousness of 
God” is subject to misunderstanding in spite of the sterling confession: 
“There is one God. There are three Persons within the Unity. The Holy 
Spirit is third in position...” (p.41). LORENZ WUNDERLICH 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE TASK OF THE CHURCH: Six 
Ecumenical Surveys and the Report of the Assembly Prepared by the 
Advisory Commission on the Main Theme, 1954. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1954. xxxix and 405 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches convened at 
Evanston during the month of August. The six hundred delegates, repre- 
senting 161 communions and forty-eight countries, included some of the 
most prominent churchmen of our time. This volume was the source book 
for the Assembly. The delegates were divided into commissions to con- 
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sider each of the surveys it presents. The entire assembly discussed the 
main theme: “Christ the Hope of the World.” 

In reality, this is more than a volume; it is a library consisting of six 
Ecumenical Surveys, each with its own pagination, and, in addition, the 
Report of the Assembly Prepared by the Advisory Commission on the 
Main Theme, under which the program of the Assembly seeks to illumine 
the problems and responsibilities confronting the contemporary Church 
in the following fields: “Faith and Order — Our Oneness in Christ and 
Our Disunity as Churches.” “Evangelism—the Mission of the Church 
Outside Her Life.” “Social Question—the Responsible Society in a 
World Perspective.” “International Affairs — Christians in the Struggle 
for World Community.” “Intergroup Relations — the Church Amid Racial 
and Ethnic Tensions.” “The Laity —the Christian in His Vocation.” 

Particular attention should be given to the parts on “Christ, Our Hope,” 
“Christ and His People,” “Christ and the World.” 

For those in attendance at Evanston this volume was indispensable; 
for those not in attendance it is a hardly less indispensable guide to an 
understanding of the Assembly’s program. L. W. SPITZ 


THE PATH OF PRAYER. An anthology compiled by Osborne T. Miller. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 153 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 
This is a compilation of short quotations on “prayer” from Christian 
—some helpful — and non-Christian sources, including representatives of 
Mysticism Eastern and Western, Unity, New Thought, Divine Science, 
Liberalism. F. E. MAYER 


AGAINST THE STREAM. Shorter Postwar Writings, 1946—1952. By 
Karl Barth. Translated by Ronald Gregor Smith. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. 253 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

In nine chapters the editor and translator offers the American reader 
the most significant postwar writings of Karl Barth on the ethical, social, 
and political implications of his theology. The Christian Community and 
the Civil Community (Christengemeinde und Biirgergemeinde, 1946); 
The Documents on Hungarian Journey; Correspondence with Emil 
Brunner; The Church Between East and West; and The Jewish Problem 
and the Christian Answer are the most significant contributions. Barth's 
theological premises on which he evaluates the political problems are most 
clearly set forth in the first publication. Barth views the Church and 
the State as two concentric circles, the larger circle comprising the civil 
community and the circle within the circle as the Christian community. 
Like Barthianism, Lutheran theology accepts the Lordship of Christ both 
in the Church and State, but for entirely different reasons. Barth believes 
that Christ is the Lord of both by the same sovereign right. But Luther 
says that Christ has become my Lord by His vicarious suffering and death. 
Barth says: Christ is the Lord because He has been elected by God as the 
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representative of all men, and by virtue of His divine sovereign right 
He is the King of Kings in the State as well as in the Church. Therefore 
Barth can say that the State belongs to the order of redemption, and he 
places the doctrine of the State into the Second Article (“suffered under 
Pontius Pilate”) and not into the First Article. According to Barth, God 
shows forth His grace and mercy in the State, and this is fully in accord 
with the Fifth Thesis of the Barmen Theological Declaration, adopted by 
the Confessing Church under Barth’s direction in 1934. According to 
Barth, following Calvin, the State is the instrument of divine grace. It is 
the outer of the two circles and shares with the Church the common 
center, namely, Christ, and reflects indirectly the truth and reality of the 
Christian community. This prompts Barth to declare that in the selection 
of a political ideology the Church will select that from which it can 
expect the greatest social justice, so that the Church may become the model 
and the prototype of the real State (pp. 36,48). Barth’s theological orien- 
tation becomes evident further in his inversion of the theological and 
dogmatical phrase “Law and Gospel” into “Gospel and Law.” Barth begins 
with the indicative, not the imperative, that is, he holds that God has 
chosen all men in Christ and that Christ is therefore the representative man. 
This he calls the Gospel. Being informed of this election (Gospel), all 
men must be and can be obedient to God. This is the Law. In the light 
of this theological principle one can understand Barth’s ethical writings 


and see how this position determines his attitude in the milieu of the 
current European political parties. 


Barth’s apparent indifferent attitude toward Communism at the present 
time contrasted with his militant stand against Nazism has puzzled many 
followers and friends. In an open letter Emil Brunner (pp. 106—113) 
asks why Barth opposed Hitler’s totalitarianism but not Stalin’s. Barth 
replied that Hitler’s totalitarianism was accepted as a false god, and the 
people failed to see this religious temptation. In 1933 neither the world 
nor the Church saw the criminality of Nazism; therefore at that time the 
Church had the commission to denounce and condemn Hitler’s totalitarian- 
ism. Today everyone understands and loathes Communism, which openly 
espouses atheism and is not anti-Semitic, nor anti-Christian, as Nazism 
was, but outspokenly non-Christian. Therefore Communism, though a 
totalitarianism, is not a temptation for the Church. The Church therefore 
does not have a commission to follow American and Vatican policy in 
oppressing Communism but rather “to go against the stream.” The Church 
does not have a commission to point out the dangers of Communism, 
since everybody knows and understands them. Therefore today the Church 
must keep silent and necessarily go against the stream. We found the 
selection of essays tremendously helpful in understanding Barth’s ethical 
orientation and recommend the book to all those who are interested in 
Barth’s dialectical theology. F. E. MAYER 
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THE COVENANT OF GRACE. By John Murray. London: The Tyndale 
Press, 1954. 32 pages. Paper. 1/6. 

John Murray, Protessor of Systematic Theology in Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, delivered this lecture at a meeting convened 
by the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Research at Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, on July 6, 1953. 

For the assertion that “theology must always be undergoing reformation” 
the author offers the following explanation: “There always remains the 
need for correction and reconstruction so that the structure may be brought 
into closer approximation to the Scripture and the reproduction be a more 
faithful transcript or reflection of the heavenly exemplar” (p.5). There- 
upon he sets himself the task of presenting a more Biblical articulation and 
formulation of the covenant concept. 

His investigation of the Scriptural use of the term covenant suggests 
these three categories: covenants between men; covenants made by man 
with God; covenants which God dispenses to men. It is chiefly the last 
type of covenant which concerns John Murray in his presentation. The 
five divine covenants which are evaluated are those which God made with 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, and the Covenant of the New Testament. 
The chief point of investigation in each is: “Does the idea of mutual 
compact or agreement constitute the essence of a divine covenant?” 
(P.12.) While distinctive features are found existing in the various 
covenants (e.g., the Mosaic covenant compared with the post-diluvian 
Noahic), the writer comes to the following twofold conclusion: (1) The 
covenants of God, dispensed for and to man, constitute a sovereign 
administration of divine grace and divine hope; (2) The real essence 
of a divine covenant consists not in contract, or agreement, but in the 
assurance: “I will be your God, and ye shall be My people” (Jer. 7:23). 

This lecture offers thought-provoking reading. 

LORENZ WUNDERLICH 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By John R. Rice. Wheaton, 
Ill.: Sword of the Lord Publishers, 1953. 60 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 
Chapter V of the book Is Jesus God? is here offered in pamphlet form 
under the title The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. The author weighs the 
truth and the significance of the bodily resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. His discussion centers in these theses: “To deny the resurrection 
of Christ is to deny His deity. To deny the resurrection of Christ is to 
deny historic Christianity. To deny the resurrection of Christ is to deny 
the Bible.” (P.9.) Emphasis is placed on the fact that this truth is an 
absolute essential to the saving Gospel. Moreover, as center of Old and 
New Testament prophecy, the bodily resurrection of Jesus becomes the 
basis for such fundamental truths of the Scriptures as justification, the 
sacerdotal intercession of Christ, the final Judgment, and the resurrection 
of all humanity. 
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Internal and external proofs for the resurrection of the Lord Jesus are 
presented within the framework of Acts 1:3: “He showed Himself alive 
after His Passion by many infallible proofs... .” A final section in essence 
voices the appeal: If you wish to be convinced of the resurrection of Jesus, 
try Him as your Savior! 

On the basis of John 9:36; 11:4; and 20:31 one is compelled to dis- 
agree with the assertion: “None of the miracles of Jesus were intended 
to prove His deity” (p.12). Similarly, millennialism is regarded and 
espoused as a Scriptural truth. (P. 31 ff.) 

Christians generally will rejoice at this sterling adherence to, and defense 
of, our creedal statement: “The third day He rose again from the dead.” 

LORENZ WUNDERLICH 


CHRISTIAN BY DEGREES: MASONIC RELIGION REVEALED IN 
THE LIGHT OF FAITH. By Walton Hannah. London: Augustine 
Press, 1954. 222 pages. $2.50. 


If Darkness Visible, now in its seventh edition, shocked and stunned 
both friends and foes of Freemasonry, Christian by Degrees will leave 
them heaving and gasping for breath. No modern critique of Freemasonry 
so unsparingly and yet objectively exposes the unchristian character of 
this international brotherhood as does the Rev. W. Hannah's latest 
publication. 

In Darkness Visible the author reproduced and investigated in par- 
ticular the basic degrees (Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft, Master Mason) 
and the Royal Arch and demonstrated their irreconcilability with Chris- 
tianity. In Christian by Degrees he reproduces and examines the so-called 
Christian degrees in the Ancient and Accepted Rite (known in our country 
as the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite) and several Masonic orders of 
chivalry. The author finds that also these degrees are not truly Christian. 
“No book has ever been written, or in my opinion could be written, that 
explains the ritual in terms compatible with the full Christian faith” 
(p. 13). 

In Part I the author traces “the religious development of the Craft 
from the Catholicism of the Middle Ages through the deism of the 
eighteenth century to the woolly sentimental syncretism of the twentieth” 
(p.9). Whatever vestiges of Christianity still remain in modern rituals, 
so the author contends, are not Christian by design and intent, but merely 
out-of-date trappings of a remodeled garment. His careful examination 
of the Hiramic legend compels one to assume the futility of reading even 
into this legend a distinctively Christian train of thought. 


In Part II Rev. Hannah reproduces the rituals of the alleged Christian 
degrees of the Ancient and Accepted Rite, viz., the Rose Croix of Here- 
dom (18) and the Grand Elected Knight Kadosh (30). Only these 
two degrees are worked in England, degrees 4 to 17 and 19 to 29 being 
conferred in name only, and degrees 31, 32, and 33 only after the 
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unanimous vote of the Supreme Council. In the United States it is possible 
to work through degree by degree to 32. The author reproduces in full 
also the rituals of the Knights Templar and the Knights of Malta. A sober 
analysis from the Christian point of view follows each ritual. 

Appendix A provides enough of an insight into the ritual of the 
Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine (commonly referred 
to as “Shriners” and worked only in the United States) to fill one with 
contempt and disgust. “Crippled children indeed may rise up and call 
them blessed, but surely there are more becoming ways of banding men 
together in the sacred cause of benevolence. O Charity, what inanities 
are committed in thy name!” (Page 206.) Appendix B gives a list of 
those members of the clergy of England who are affiliated with Christian 
degrees or with Knights Templar. Appendix C gives a list of the officers 
and members of the 33d degree of the Ancient and Accepted Rite for 
England and Wales (1954). The well-done index will prove indispensable 
to the careful reader of the book. 

Also in this volume Rev. Hannah does not lose sight of the American 
scene. Wherever possible, he points up relations between English and 
corresponding American degrees. For this consideration American readers 
of the book owe Rev. Hannah a special vote of thanks. The author is 
guided by the following interpretation of the term Christian: “Wherever 
the word ‘Christian’ or ‘Christianity’ is used in this book, it refers to faith 
in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the incarnate Second Person of the 
Holy Trinity, the faith once delivered to the saints and proclaimed by the 
Church, His mystical Body. It means the faith of the New Testament, 
the creeds, and the Fathers of the Church” (p. 10). 

Rev. Hannah expresses the sentiments of every faithful shepherd of the 
flock of Jesus Christ. Therefore every Christian pastor will wish to consult 
this valuable book. He will then discover for himself, as did this reviewer, 
that Rev. Hannah’s evidence is factual, his logic irresistible, and his con- 
clusion inescapable. PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN BRITAIN. By E. Geo. Pearce. London: 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of England, 1953. 52 pages. 
Paper. One shilling (14 cents). 


The author is thoroughly acquainted with the history of the Lutheran 
Church in Britain and knows how to relate it in an interesting manner. 
He himself has helped to make it. For a number of years he was the 
pastor of Luther-Tyndale Memorial Church and of Holy Trinity Church 
in London. At present he is missionary at large in Britain. During his 
pastorate he was active in the organization of spiritual work among the 
thousands of Lutheran refugees who came to England during and after the 
recent World War. His present position will make it possible for him to 
do even more for these Lutheran exiles. 

This booklet is more than a brief history of the Lutheran Church in 
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England. Besides showing the reader that the Lutheran Church is not 
a newcomer to the shores of that Island, it explains what the Lutheran 
Church is, what Lutherans believe and teach, and how they worship. 
Pastor Pearce has compressed an amazing wealth of important information 
into the limited compass of these few small pages. 

The art work, including the front cover, which shows King Charles II 
granting a Royal charter in 1669 establishing the Lutheran Church in 
England, is by Stanley Wood. L. W. SPITZ 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE CHURCHES OF NORWAY, 
DENMARK AND ICELAND: REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY IN 
1951. London: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
1952. 35 pages. Paper. 4 s. 6 d. 


Despite its small size this pamphlet is of vital importance both for the 
better mutual understanding of Lutherans and Anglicans and for the 
better mutual understanding of Lutherans among themselves. The 1948 
Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops requested the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to appoint a committee to confer with counterpart committees 
representing the Churches of Norway, Denmark, and Iceland “for the 
purpose of considering the relations of these Churches to the Anglican 
Communion.” The other three national Churches agreed to appoint 
similar committees, and the four committees (five Anglicans, three Nor- 
wegians, three Danes, one Icelander) met at Oslo in March, 1951. These 
facts are recited in the two-page Introduction by the Bishop of Chichester. 


The four-page report of the Anglican Committee is the heart of the 
pamphlet. It affirms the agreement of the four Churches “in the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian faith,” in that each “accepts the Holy 
Scriptures as the supreme standard of faith,’ each uses the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds, each “accepts the divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism 
and Holy Communion ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of 
institution and of the elements ordained by him.” The report goes on to 
say significantly: “There was agreement that the Confessio Augustana and 
the formularies of the Church of England concur in affirming Justification 
by Faith, and it appeared that the Lutheran members of the Conference 
were satisfied that there is no place in Anglican teaching for any doctrine 
of the meriting of grace by good works.” 

Divergences in connection with Confirmation are noted. The most 
serious difference between the two communions concerned the Episcopal 
Succession, for while the Lutherans “set a high value upon the office of the 
bishop in the Church with his functions as chief pastor, as guardian of 
the faith, as an organ of unity, and as (save in very rare circumstances ) 
the minister of ordination” as well as upon “the continuity of bishop 
succeeding bishop in each see,” the Lutherans informed the Anglicans that 
“the breach of succession by episcopal consecration at the Reformation 
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was made deliberately, since it appeared at the time to be the only way 
of recovering the office of bishop from corruptions which totally distorted 
its character.” Hence the Lutherans refuse to regard succession by con- 
secration as an essential element in the continuity of the ministry and the 
Church and resented such a phrase as “restoring the succession” to 
a Scandinavian Church. The Anglicans explained that “succession by 
consecration” is only one element in the Church’s continuity but that they 
were ‘bound to cherish (it) for the sake of the whole Church.” A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to engage in further theological discussions 
of the issues involved. 

With reference to Intercommunion the Anglicans explained that agree- 
ments on this point between Anglicans and other Churches had in the 
past been on the basis of the Lambeth Quadrilateral (which includes the 
historic episcopate as a fourth factor beside the Sacred Scriptures, the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and the Sacraments of Holy Baptism and 
Holy Communion). 

The Scandinavians called attention to the inconsistent practice of the 
Anglican Church in admitting Scandinavian communicants to Holy Com- 
munion in Anglican Churches. The Scandinavian committees recom- 
mended to their Churches that Anglican ministers be admitted to preach 
and minister in Scandinavian Churches “with the same freedom as 
Lutheran ministers,” and that “Anglican communicants be freely wel- 
comed to receive Holy Communion” in the Scandinavian Churches, 


“though the Anglicans had pointed out the limitations that exist to 
acceptance of this by Anglicans.” 


In addition to commending the report to the “sympathetic attention 
and careful study of the Church,” and urging the continuance of discus- 
sions between these Churches, the Anglican committee recommended “that. 
communicants in good standing in the Churches of Norway, Denmark, 
and Iceland be made welcome to receive Holy Communion in the Church 
of England,” without the limitations imposed in the resolution adopted 
by the Upper Houses of Convocation in 1933. 

Three appendices complete the report. The first, by Prof. S. L. Gleen- 
slade of Durham, relates the Churches of Norway, Denmark, and Iceland 
to the rest of the Lutheran Church and outlines the history of the post- 
Reformation episcopate in these countries. The Rev. H. M. Waddams in 
the second appendix states the present “interim” relations of the Church 
of England to the Churches of Sweden, Finland, Latvia, and Estonia. 
In the case of Sweden the Lambeth Conference of 1920 made recommen- 
dations — never formally acted upon by the Church of England Houses 
of Convocation, but realized in common practice—to the effect that 
Swedish communicants be admitted at Anglican altars. Bishops of each 
Church have participated in the consecrations of bishops of the other. The 
admission of Finnish communicants at Anglican altars has been approved 
by both Convocations of the Church of England. Similar arrangements 
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were approved by the Upper Houses of both Convocations as far as the 
Churches of Latvia and Estonia were concerned, but final action by the 
Lower Houses was deferred by the Soviet annexation of the Baltic states. 
The third appendix contains the extremely interesting minutes of the 
conference that is the subject of the report; noteworthy is the strong 
objection of the Scandinavian Lutherans to the introduction of the 
Apostolic Succession “by accidental taking part by a foreign bishop in 
possession of Succession without the intention or assent of the Church 
concerned.” ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. By D. T. Niles. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953. 93 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Dr. Niles is an outstanding Methodist preacher and author in Ceylon. 
This his latest book is not only edifying for the Christian reader, but also 
very stimulating for the sermonizer who desires to speak and live his part 
as an ambassador of the living Christ. Its four chapters emphasize the 
“gospel of the resurrection” as the central message of Christian preaching 
and develop the theme that “across the face of human existence God writes 
His Signatures of Hope, Death, Love, and Life.” While not minimizing 
the fact that Christ “was delivered for our offenses,” the author points 
beyond the crucifix to the empty cross as to the symbol of fuller significance. 
For him, as for the New Testament writers, Christ’s resurrection is not 


only proof of our justification but also the source of deep insights con- 
cerning God and man, hope and death, love and life. This book can help 
to encourage year-round preaching which brings men face to face with 
the risen Christ that they may “know the power of His resurrection.” 
A. G. MERKENS 


UNDER THREE FLAGS. By Stephen Neill. New York: Friendship Press, 
1954. 185 pages. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 

Bishop Neill labored twenty years as an Anglican missionary in South 
India, during which time he wrote his widely used Builders of the Indian 
Church. Since 1948 his travels have included the Far East, and at present 
he is secretary of a committee of the International Missionary Council 
devoted to the production of material for newly literate peoples. 

This book has six well-defined chapters devoted respectively to a suc- 
cinct overview of the development and establishment of independence, 
the problems of poverty and what is being done about it, the development 
of the Christian Church, the Church in independent India, church union 
(especially in South India), and a final chapter on “Why Missionaries?” 

The author is thoroughly acquainted with conditions in India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon and knows the difficulties. He says, for instance, “The existence 
of the younger churches is an outstanding miracle . . . when we consider 
the difficulty of winning even a single convert” (p.84). The author urges 
“total evangelism,” stating that “evangelism, . . . must present Christ both 
as the fulfillment of that which the other religions are sincerely seeking 
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where it is not to be found and as the positive answer to the denials by 
which they stand” (p. 124). He answers the question, “Could the Indian 
churches survive if, as has happened in China, all foreign personnel was 
suddenly withdrawn?” with an emphatic “Yes” (p. 154). 

For anyone wishing to keep abreast of the times in India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon, especially as it concerns the Christian Church, this book will 
give the information in lively, readable form. E. C. ZIMMERMANN 


KINDERGEBETE. By Barbara Krokisius, with illustrations by the author. 
Hamburg-Volksdorf: Evangelischer Verlag Herbert Reich, 1953. 
62 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 


A talented young German artist, who died in 1949 and whose brief 
life of 26 years is described in a postscript by Walter Schnoor, has herein 
bequeathed to our time some lovely drawings (that will appeal to adults 
no less than to children) to illustrate the texts (mostly traditional) of 
seventeen German children’s prayers. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


GOSPEL PRAYERS—PRAYERS ON THE STANDARD GOSPEL 
LESSONS AND FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By Paul C. Neipp. 
1954. Order from the Author, Box 384, Ridgecrest, Calif. 58 pages. 
Fabrikoid. $1.50. 


Though not written in the form of collects, these prayers can readily be 
used by pastors when they base their sermons on the Gospel for the day. 
From the standpoint of character, spirit, content, and language, the prayers 
prepared by Pastor Neipp are well-suited for use in carefully prepared 
and edifying services of worship. Pastors will find them to be useful also 
when ministering to the aged, the sick, the dying, and others. Shut-ins 
might be encouraged to invest in Gospel Prayers, which will offer them 
genuine evangelical comfort and strength. These prayers may be used 
also at the family altar, on Mother’s Day, Labor Day, Memorial Day, at 
church and Sunday school picnics, at Graduation Exercises, on Inde- 
pendence Day, and on other occasions. Occasionally one may be impelled 
to change the wording somewhat, e.g., when one reads on page 47 that 
mothers “are the greatest force in the world against sin and evil.” 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


THE LORD OF THE HARVEST. By S. Franklin Logsdon. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, c. 1954. 153 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The author is onetime pastor of the Moody Memorial Church in Chicago 
and now pastor of a Baptist church in Holland, Mich. These 16 sermons 
are, for the most part, studies of phases of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
There is little hint of the work of Jesus Christ as basic to the coming of 
the Spirit, and almost none concerning the message and story of Jesus’ 
work as the tool which the Spirit uses in order to gain and preserve His 
entry in the human heart. The reference on p.50 concerns the use of 
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Scripture in general. Nevertheless the book is valuable as a sample of 
one man’s effort to explore and delineate Scripture teaching by means of 
a series of sermons. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE JOINT SESSIONS OF ASSOCIATED LU- 
THERAN CHARITIES AND THE LUTHERAN WELFARE CON- 
FERENCE IN AMERICA IN THE YEAR 1953. H. F. Wind, D. D., 
editor. St.Louis: Associated Lutheran Charities, 1953. 124 pages. 
Paper. $1.50. 


Though belated, this notice of the annual volume of Proceedings of the 
Associated Lutheran Charities should draw attention, not just to the careful 
coverage through study papers of welfare work in the Lutheran Church in 
America (sessions were held jointly with the Lutheran Welfare Conference 
in America), one of which is a digest by the Rev. Paul G. Hansen of 
Denver of his study of the family; but also to the presidential address of 
the Rev. H. F. Wind, D.D. (note the Theses on the Church’s welfare 
work, pp.4 and 5, produced by the Lutheran Seminar on Church and 
National Life of April 18, 1953), and the resolutions of the convention 
to Dr. Wind, who retired after 15 years as president and 34 as officer of 
the association to enter upon his duties as executive of the Department 
of Social Welfare of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


YOU CAN CONQUER. By Clarence E. Macartney. New York: Abingdon 
Press, c. 1954. 158 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The noted author does his usual interesting job with texts, this time 
in a review of the problems of life, so commonly discussed in contemporary 
literature, for which the Christian religion should give remedy and solace. 
Several references, and one whole sermon, point to Phil.4:22 and the 
Christians in “Caesar's household” as an instance of Christians surmounting 
an evil environment to live victoriously. Taken individually, some of the 
chapters remain only within the framework of morals and behavior. Taken 
in connection with the sermon on conquering our past, based on Is. 1:18 
and its references to the Atonement, the motive power of the Cross comes 
through. The subsequent sermon, on overcoming death, is likewise ex- 
plicitly evangelical. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


GOD’S WRATH. Romans, Vol. 2. By Donald Grey Barnhouse. Wheaton, 
Ill.: Van Kampen Press, c. 1953. 292 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


This is the second volume of expository sermons “on the whole Bible, 
taking the Epistle to the Romans as a point of departure,” and comprises 
texts from 2:1 to 3:20. Preachers following the church year and the 
propers of the liturgical service have occasion for series of expository 
sermons of this type usually only in secondary services. Dr. Barnhouse 
does an interesting job of it. The “law” emphasis of the title and the 
chapters covered by the book is not allowed to darken the Gospel message 
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of righteousness through Christ. To this reviewer the core concept of the 
section, namely righteousness, remains not too clearly defined, in that it 
seems to be identified with ethical purity; and hence the way is cleared 
for the suggestion that our salvation is achieved through the imputation 
to our account of the ethical purity of Jesus. “I am convinced that if the 
true doctrine of salvation has been received by any sinner, there will be 
the immediate entry of the divine life into his being, and from that instant 
there will be a sharp change in his life that will lead him on and on 
into practical righteousness and holiness” (p. 180). It will be interesting 
to read Dr. Barnhouse’s next volume and to see whether he succeeds in 
avoiding this latent bracketing of faith and behavior in the process of 
justification. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY AND WAR. By Herbert Butterfield. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, n.d. 125 pages. Cloth. 
$1.75. 

The author is a professor at Cambridge and an interpreter of history, 
via books and radio, to the English people. He seeks to help Christians 
face the problem of war first by demonstrating several ideas of war, 
which have been developed to satisfy the Christian conscience, as un- 
workable; one is “war of defense,” the second is “war for righteousness.” 
The American reader will be quite amazed at the candid admission of 
culpability which the Briton practices in these pages. He points out that 
aggression is not a simple act, but has a variety of causes; and he counsels 
against self-righteousness in the judgment of any nation. The heart of the 
book is the assumption that the diplomacy which operated in the field 
of balance of power of the European state-system is not without relevance 
to our own thinking, in that it suggests viewing both belligerents, con- 
fronting the international order as a whole, allowing for paradoxes, and 
curbing self-righteousness (p.101). He concludes that no “war for 
righteousness” against Communism will do, and that our diplomacy will 
have to be not ideological, but one of maintaining an international order. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


SENT FORTH TO PREACH. By Jesse Burton Weatherspoon. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, c. 1954. 182 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

In these lectures, delivered at a sister seminary, a professor of preaching 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville reviews the 
nature and purpose of preaching as outlined in Jesus’ commission to the 
Apostles and in their fulfilling of their mandate. The author ranges over 
the whole New Testament and draws heavily on C. H. Dodd, E. F. Scott, 
A. M. Hunter, and others in support of his accents. Occasionally the 
author’s approval or disapproval of his literary source is ambiguous 
(cf. p.49). The author makes a wholesome effort to integrate theology 
concerning Christ with the Person of Christ in the message of Christianity 
(cf. p.97). A fine accent, noteworthy because of its rarity in many areas 
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of American Protestantism, is the function of preaching in “Building Up 
the Church” (pp. 127 ff.). “The minister . . . is at once evangelist holding 
forth the word of life to the lost, pastor tending and nurturing those who 
are committed to his care, and teacher whose work is to equip his people 
with truth, principle, outlook and righteous purpose that will make them 
positive factors in the midst of life” (p. 151). 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


LIGHT FROM THE CROSS. By Friedrich August Tholuck. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1952. 293 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


One of the Wycliffe Series of the Christian Classics, these sermons are 
regarded a contribution to the evangelical revival in Germany, preached to 
students at Halle. Tholuck died 1877. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF IMMORTALITY. Compiled and Edited by 
Thomas Curtis Clark and Hazel Davis Clark. New York: Association 
Press, c. 1954. xxi and 232 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


The items are chiefly in the contributions of world literature to the 
concept of immortality; a few of the items under “Easter Horizons” speak 
of the Christian hope of resurrection. The effort is made to speak of 
a universal “immortality” rather than the resurrection of some to life 
eternal. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE WESTMINSTER PULPIT. Volume I: THE PREACHING OF 
G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. Westwood: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
c. 1954. 351 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Under the caption The Westminster Pulpit the publishers propose to 
offer the sermons of G. Campbell Morgan in ten volumes. Dr. Morgan 
was one of the outstanding conservative expository preachers. His preach- 
ing ministry, centering in Westminster Chapel in London but extending 
in travels throughout the world, covered roughly the first 40 years of this 
century. In that time he published 70 books. The 26 sermons of this 
first volume are direct, yet warm and personal, and characterized by close 
study of Scripture, both of the announced texts and the many references. 
The theology of decision and of “yielding to the Spirit” is apparent in 
some of the sermons. “You have no will power? Christ says, ‘Exercise 
your will and abandon yourself to Me by an act of will.’ Is your hand 
withered? Stretch it out. That is His perpetual method.” (P.291.) The 
result is a considerable contrast to the concept of faith discussed in 
1 Corinthians 2 and accentuated in the exposition to the Third Article. 
The work of Christ is presented: “My Friend has proved His love to the 
satisfaction of my heart in such full and perfect measure that I have no 
alternative, so help me God, other than that of yielding myself to Him, 
spirit, soul, and body, lover to lover in an embrace that makes us one 
forever” (p. 127). RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude a further discussion of its contents in the “Book Review’ section.) 


A Philosophical Study of the Human Mind. By Joseph Barrell. 1954. 
xii and 575 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


A Theology of Grace: An Inquiry Into and Evaluation of Dr. C. van Til’; 
Doctrine of Common Grace. By James Daane. Grand Rapids: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1954. 160 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The Preacher and His Audience. By Webb B. Garrison. Westwood: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1954. 285 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Face to Face with India. By Roland E. Wolseley, illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1954. xiii and 177 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517—1948. Edited by Ruth 
Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1954. xxiv and 822 pages. Cloth. $9.00. 


We Are Responsible: A Discussion Guide. New York: Department of 
Publication and Distribution, National Council of Churches [1954]. 
38 pages. Paper. 30 cents. This is a six-unit syllabus of discussion ques- 
tions, prepared as an aid to studying Christian Faith and International 
Responsibility, the 48-page report of the Fourth National Study Confer- 
ences on the Churches and World Order, held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 
27—30, 1953. 

Loyalty and Freedom. By Rhoda E. McCulloch. New York: General 
Department of United Church Women, National Council of Churches 
{1954}. 48 pages. Paper. 35 cents. This pamphlet poses, and seeks to 
answer in terms of traditional Protestant principles, the question: “Is there 
to be a rebirth of freedom in our country, or will reactionary forces be 
allowed to destroy the free spirit in American politics, American education, 
and American religious life?” A useful appendix, “What Do the Churches 
Say?” provides quotations from recent pronouncements of the churches on 
the subject of the pamphlet. 


Sympathetic and Impartial Friendship: A Formula for Peace in the 
Middle East. By Walter W. van Kirk. New York: Central Department of 
Publication and Distribution [1954]. 21 pages. Paper. 15 cents. This is 
a reprint of an address by the Executive Director of the Department of 
International Justice and Good Will of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., in which he sets forth his own views 
on the explosive Near Eastern situation. 


A History of Preaching. By Edwin Charles Dargan, with an introduction 
by J. B. Weatherspoon. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1954. Two 
volumes in one. 1168 pages. Cloth. $7.95. This is a reissue within the 
covers of a single volume of a half-century old standard work by the late 
Professor of Homiletics in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville. Volume I covers the period from the Apostolic Church to the 
close of the Reformation Period. The second volume begins at this point 
and carries the history of preaching in Great Britain and on the Continent 
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forward to the end of the last century. (A projected third volume, never 
completed, was to have contained a history of the American pulpit.) 


Commentary on the Gospel of Luke. By Norval Geldenhuys. Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1952. 685 pages. 
Cloth. $6.00. A reprinting of the first volume to be issued in the New 
International Commentary on the New Testament, first published in 1951, 
by a capable, conservative, and scholarly exegete of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of South Africa. 


The Cross Is Lifted. By Chandran Devanesen, illus. by Frank Wesley. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1954. 68 pages. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 


What Rome Teaches. By Edward J. Tanis. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1954. 56 pages. Paper. 60 cents. 


Who Shall Be God? By Alvin N. Rogness. Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1954. 183 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


The Seven Laws of Teaching. By John Milton Gregory; new edition 
revised by William C. Bagley and Warren K. Layton. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1954. xii and 129 pages. Cloth. $1.75. This is an 
unaltered photolithoprinted reissue of the 1917 revision of a handbook 
for Sunday school teachers first published in 1884. 


The Fall and Rise of Israel: The Story of the Jewish People During the 
Times of Their Dispersal and Regathering. By William L. Hull, with 
a foreword by I. C. Rand. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing Company, 
1954. 424 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


Reason and Discontent: The Task of Liberal Adult Education. By Lyman 
Bryson. Pasadena: The Fund for Adult Education, 1954. 48 pages. Paper. 
No price indicated. 


Christ and Catholicism. By Frederick A. Johnson. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1954. xi and 284 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Choosing Our Memories. By Edward Kuhlmann. Columbus: The Wart- 
burg Press, 1954. 188 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Concerning Sin and Grace (Synd og Naade). By J. N. Kildahl, translated 
by Bernhard H. J. Habel. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1954. 
428 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 


Dictionary of European History. Compiled by William S. Roeder, with 
an introduction by Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. viii and 316 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


From Nation to Nation. By Martha L. Moennich. Grand Rapids: Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, 1954. 153 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The Symbols of Religious Faith: A Preface to an Understanding of the 
Nature of Religion. By Ben Kimpel. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. x and 198 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Autobiographical Writings of Hans Nielsen Hauge. Translated by 
Joel M. Njus. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1954. 159 pages. 
Paper. $1.50. 
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The Moral Foundation of Democracy. By John H. Hallowell. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1954. ix and 134 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Our Refuge and Strength: Sermons and Meditations. By Maynard A. 
Force. Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 1954. 140 pages. Cloth. 
$2.00. 

The One Hundred Texts cf the Society for Irish Church Missions. 
By T. C. Hammond. London: The Society for Irish Church Missions, 1952. 
560 pages. Cloth. $3.25. This is the fourth large printing of a strongly 
polemical anti-Roman Catholic manual, first published in 1939, based 
upon ten series of ten Bible texts apiece interpreted in each case — with 
frequent references to the original language—to show the untenability 
of the Roman Catholic errors which it undertakes to refute. 


The Gospel in Ezekiel, Illustrated in a Series of Discourses. By Thomas 
Guthrie. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, no date. vi and 
396 pages. Cloth. $2.95. This is an unaltered reprint of the original 
edition of a title which marks the beginning of the literary career of 
a distinguished Scottish Free Church clergyman and editor of the nine- 
teenth century. 


By Faith Alone: The Life of Martin Luther (Maarten Luther: Doctor der 
Heilige Schrift, Reformator der Kerk). By W. J. Kooiman, trans. by Ber- 
tram Lee Woolf. London: Lutterworth Press, 1954. Cloth. 218 pages. 18s. 


The Book of Isaiah in Fifteen Studies. By George L. Robinson. Revised 
edition. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1954. Cloth. 175 pages. 
$2.50. The original edition of this title came out in 1910. This is a 
photolithoprinted reissue of the revised edition of 1938, unchanged except 
for the addition of a one-page preface by the author on the Dead Sea Scroll. 

Kritik an Bultmann: Religionspsychologische Randbemerkungen zur 
Entmythologisierung des Neuen Testaments. By Ernst Lerle. Frankfurt- 
am-Main: Lutheraner-Verlag, 1953. 64 pages. Paper. DM 2,40. 


Evangelisch-Lutherische Freikirchen in Deutschland. By Ulrich Kunz, 
Martin Kiunke, Hans Kirsten, Heinrich Martin, and Gustav Malschner- 
Maliszewski. Frankfurt-am-Main: Lutheraner-Verlag, 1953. 31 pages. 
Paper. DM 0,90. 

The Judgment of History. By Marie Collins Swabey. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. x and 257 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


The Lutheran Churches of the World 1952. Edited by Abdel Ross 
Wentz. Geneva: The Lutheran World Federation [1952]. 443 pages. 
Cloth. $2.25. 
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